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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


deadening negative and on past achievements, 

cannot Ministers give the country something to 
warm the blood these icy days, some big, construc- 
tive policy to stimulate imagination and energy ? 
We cannot join in the chorus of praise 
of the Prime Minister’s speech at Manchester on 
Wednesday. One newspaper, referring to ‘‘the 
stirring nature of his appeal,’’ proceeded to quote 
three thumping platitudes from it—of which we 
have space to reproduce but one: ‘‘ The result 
of the Election is of the gravest importance ’’— 
which it described as being among the “ strik- 
ing sentences’’ of Mr. Baldwin’s call to the 
electors. For our part we believe that we should 
be doing a disservice to the Government were 
we to pretend that this speech, or the general lines 
on which the Conservative election campaign 
appears to be developing, is charged with the proper 
powder. The Government are quite right to 
warn electors of the risks of nationalization; they 
may legitimately refer with satisfaction to their 
tecent record of legislative achievement; but they 
should realize that this is not the stuff on which 


| deadening of a monotonous harping on a 


. Conservative Associations. 


bonny majorities are built—the electorate demands 
something besides, something more positive, more 
inspiring, to fill it with enthusiasm. Recriminations 
on account of apathy are being bandied about by 
Conservatives, but the greater fault is not with the 
rank and file. 


The Government have no cause to be timid. They 
have plans: let us hear about them. With a 
touch of imagination the Party has this week elected 
a working-man, an ex-pit boy, Mr. Gwilym 
Rowlands, to the chair of the National Union of 
That is an excellent 
move: it should be accompanied by a programme 
equally inspiriting. The other parties are busy. 
On Friday, Mr. Lloyd George outlined a Liberal 
programme which, though it is unlikely to con- 
vince the electorate, is not lacking in enterprise; 
the ardour of Labour is well-known, and does 
not go unrewarded. Through a series of mis- 
fortunes the Government are faced with a crop 
of by-elections. Some of these they will be hard 
put to it to lose, but every reverse at the polls 
between now and the General Election will have 
an adverse psychological effect on their supporters 
and a correspondingly encouraging one on their 
opponents; to this extent these elections are 
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important. A week ago it was announced that 
one of the principal features of the Government’s 
future programme is an extensive scheme of slum 
clearance. This is magnificent news, but why is 
the country told no more of it? It is precisely 
the kind of medicine that is wanted to stir slug- 
gish political livers. It should be administered 
ree public platforms in strong and frequent 
oses. 


We are not surprised, ,and we are certainly not 
sorry, that the Home Secretary has been getting 
himself into hot water with his own party over 
his recent pronouncements on D.O.R.A. Sir 
Herbert Nield, Chairman of the Association of 
Conservative Clubs, has told him in so many 
words that what he says is rubbish, and has 
added, very truly, that the eve of an appeal to 
the country is not the most tactfully chosen 
moment for bellicose pronouncements against per- 
sonal liberty. Sir William is himself apparently 
in two, if not three, minds. A few days ago he 
was telling us that Dora is dead; on Saturday he 
admitted that she is masquerading under other 
and more genteel names, and that the days when 
a man had a right to dispose his own affairs as he 
pleased are gone; but a year ago he was saying 
““ These miserable restrictions on the liberty of 
the subject must be swept away.’’ Which are we 
to take it he really means? He has told us his 
favourite name is not Dora. Are his favourite 
instruments handcuffs ? 


It is encouraging to see how the fight against all 
that Dora stands for is gaining in popular 
fervour. The Daily Mail deserves every credit 
for the line it is taking. On Wednesday it 
published a most interesting list of recent con- 
victions for petty infringements of absurd 
restrictions. They included fines for selling 
apples after hours, for selling a pennyworth 
of sweets, for the ‘sale of eggs in a shop 
only legally open for ‘‘ faggots and _ pease 
pudding.’’ Recently a Liverpool shopkeeper 
was dismissed with a caution for daring to 
sell bird-seed after hours to save a canary from a 
week-end of starvation. The Daily Mail also pub- 
lishes a letter from a small tobacconist, whose shop 
stands between two public-houses. He is forced 
to close at eight, and to watch his would-be cus- 
tomers go to the public-houses for their cigarettes. 
It is outrageous that the might of the law should be 
brought into ridicule and contempt by being 
forced to take cognizance of such harmless activi- 
ties as the sale of bird-seed after hours. Why 
should there be “‘ hours ”’ for bird-seed or apples 
or tooth brushes or eggs? The argument always 
used in defence of these restrictions is that shop- 
assistants must not be over-worked. A very 
reasonable contention; but in many instances 
shops that are legally open for the sale of cer- 
tain kinds of goods are closed for the sale of 
others. To be open at all they must be employ- 
ing an assistant; and if that assistant is allowed 
to sell, let us say, monkey-nuts, how is he or she 
protected by being forbidden to sell pies at the 
same time? The Home Secretary may have 
something on his side when he says the old days 
of the right of every man to do as he likes with 
his own have passed. But he errs disastrously 
in supposing that this lofty principle has any- 
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thing to do with spying on small Shopkee 


to see-how they dispose of a pennyworth of acid. 
drops. 


We referred’ last week to the encroachments 
of bureaucracy which we may expect from a 
Socialist regime. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the prom. 
inent Labour apologist, gave point to our 
ment the other day in a lecture in which he ge 
out rather brutally the real aims of Socialism 
The lip-service it pays to democracy is so much 
humbug; the Socialists, says Mr. Cole, will use 
democracy only as a means to an end; when th 
have risen to power on its votes they will introduce 
the era of ‘full bureaucratic control,” ang 
‘“ experts ”’ will ‘“‘ get on with the job of organiz. 
ing industry on Socialist lines.’’ Conservatives 
and Liberals are so often accused by Labour of 
misrepresenting its policy that it is useful to have 
this frank statement from a Socialist authority, 
Now we know exactly .what the mumbo-jumbo 
about “‘ the will of the people’ is worth. We 
know that so far from Parliamentary government 
flourishing under a party of the Left we shall be 
subjected to the increasingly severe rule of bureau. 
cracy-autocracy, composed of trade unionists, 
doctrinaires, and “‘ experts.’’ If Mr. Cole had 
his way, he would take us back politically to the 
Tudors. 


On Monday next Mr. Calvin Coolidge finishes 
his long term of office as President of the United 
States and he leaves White House with the know. 
ledge that, under his supervision, his country has 
lost the reputation for selfish isolation which 
followed the refusal to ratify the Peace Treaties, 
and the demand for the payment of war debts. 
Within a few months the question of reparations 
may have been definitely settled and the United 
States may be a member of the League’s Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. Already 
there is very cordial co-operation between Wash- 
ington and Geneva, such as would have been 
unthinkable under the Harding Administration, 
and the signature of the Paris Pact, the honours 
of which must be divided between Mr. Coolidge, 
Mr. Kellogg and M. Briand, puts relations 
between the Old and New Worlds on an entirely 
new basis. Mr. Hoover, with his great foreign 
experience, should succeed during his term of 
office in carrying the Paris Pact to its logical con- 
clusions and in settling the Anglo-American naval 
differences. We wish him well in his task. 


The transport by the Royal Air Force of nearly 
six hundred people from Kabul in the depth of 
winter over very mountainous country is an 
achievement of which any flying corps might be 
proud and one which is of considerable political 
importance. We urged several weeks ago thal 
Sir Francis Humphrys and his staff should be 
withdrawn to safety, seeing that events in Afghan- 
istan had so developed that diplomatic representa- 
tives had become a danger rather than a safe- 
guard. Presumably it was felt—and_ probably 
quite rightly—that the British Minister could not 
leave Kabul unless the diplomatic representatives 
of other European countries were also withdrawn. 
Meanwhile it becomes increasingly uncertain 
whether Amanullah will regain the throne, and 
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General Nadir Khan, who has returned to his 
country from France, will find it very difficult to 
out his réle of peaceniaker between the 


Two incidents jof the last few days illustrate 
how France’s efforts to gain security by military 
preparations are a danger to herself and every- 
body else. The publication in the Dutch Press 
of the alleged terms of the Franco-Belgian mili- 
tary agreement of 1920 has, despite the official 
démentis, caused new suspicion and alarm. The 
provisions of this agreement need not interest us, 
since we are willing to believe the assurances that 
expert forgers have once again been at work; 
but to satisfy opinion abroad, the Government 
will have to give the most convincing contradic- 
tion possible of the assertion that in 1927, 
eighteen months after the signature of the Locarno 
Treaty, British officers were drawing up plans 
for invading Germany, and by violating Dutch 
neutrality into the bargain. We hope the state- 
ment made by the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in Parliament on Thursday will dispel all 
qualms. The important point about the docu- 
ment, forgery though it be, is that there will be 
unrest in Europe as long as France, with her 
mania for security, is allowed to make military 
alliances which are not registered with the League 
of Nations and which have no raison d’étre since 
the Locarno Conference. 


The second incident will probably not attract 
the attention it merits. Some months ago, after 
the Radical Congress at Angers, M. Painlevé, 
the French Minister of War, indignantly refuted 
the accusation that with the new one year’s mili- 
tary service and the creation of a large standing 
army France will have more men under arms 
than she had in 1913. He floored his opponent, 
M. Montigny, by declaring that on February 1, 
1913, the French army numbered 786,000 men, 
which is a far higher figure than that on which 
M. Montigny had based his calculations. But 
another deputy has worked out that, with the call- 
ing up of new classes, this would mean France 
had over one million men, or far more than Ger- 
many, under arms at the outbreak of war. Five 
weeks ago he asked for fresh figures, but M. Pain- 
levé, who produced his earlier figures in a few 
hours, has now stated that further enquiries will 
necessitate ‘‘ a certain delay.’’ This we can easily 
helieve, for it looks either as though he was mis- 
leading the Chamber when he denied that France 
is to have a larger army now than when Germany 
was a menace, or as though France had made such 
preparations for the war that she can scarcely 
thrust all the responsibility for it on to German 
shoulders. 


The parliamentary histories of Germany, France 
and Italy since the war illustrate only too clearly 
the dangers of a multiple party system. While 
M. Poincaré, despite the immense majority he 
obtained at the General Election less than a year 
ago, is in constant danger of an adverse vote in 
the Chamber, the German crisis is chronic, and 
it is difficult to see how Herr Hermann Miiller 
can long remain in office. Last year, when he 
undertook to form a ‘‘ Ministry of Personalities,’’ 
it was declared that this would be succeeded in 
the autumn by a “ Grand Coalition.’” This 
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“Grand Coalition’ is not yet visible on the 
horizon and Dr. Kaas, the new leader of the Centre 
Party and Herr Stresemann’s probable successor 
as Foreign Minister, has brought about the with- 
drawal of Herr von Guerard, the only Centre 
Minister in the Government. The bargaining 
for seats in the Reich and Prussian Governments 
is caused rather by questions of prestige than 
principle and, while it lasts, Dr. Hugenberg, the 
German Northcliffe, and his Nationalist Party 
gain ground every day, while Herr Stresemann 
is sadly hampered in his dealings with foreign 
Powers. 


The most astonishing feature of the Nationalists’ 
success in forming a government in China was 
the apparent willingness of General Feng Yu- 
hsiang to submit to the authority of Nanking. 
His political loyalties have never been of long 
duration and it is not surprising to learn that 
General Chiang Kai-shek and other Nationalist 
leaders now seem anxious to postpone a settle- 
ment which would lead the Japanese to evacuate 
Shantung, since Feng Yu-hsiang is ready to 
occupy that province and, having occupied it, 
would probably break away from the Nationalist 
movement. Shantung is one of the wealthiest 
provinces, and while Nanking studies possible 
methods of preventing all its revenues from going 
into Feng Yu-hsiang’s pockets, Chang Chung- 
chang, as brutal a bandit as ever called himself 
a general in China, is beginning to create trouble 
in the neighbourhood of Chefoo—that is to say, 
well to the north of the Tsinanfu-Tsingtau rail- 
way, which is still guarded by Japanese troops. 
These rivalries should not be taken too seriously, 
for nobody had the right to expect China to settle 
down suddenly after so many years of revolution. 


There is now on view at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in Conduit Street an exhi- 
bition organized by the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, which everyone who 
cares for the security of the countryside should 
make a point of seeing. The exhibits, which are 
mainly photographs, explain more directly and 
vividly than any amount of lecturing or writing 
could do how the vandalism of advertisers and 
builders is devastating the rural beauty of 
England. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in opening 
the exhibition, remarked that the owners of 
property have a moral responsibility towards the 
whole community to see that it is not disfigured 
or disgraced: in that sense even the sternest 
defender of private ownership will admit 
that the land belongs to the people. He 
also suggested a league of consumers to 


pledge themselves never to purchase the 
goods of any firm whose advertisements 
offend. It is doubtful whether many advertisers 


would continue to scandalize the countryside with 
ugly or ill-placed advertisements if the error of 
their ways were brought home to them. They 
sin for the most part through ignorance, not 
intention, and would probably agree that a 
beautiful sign makes a better agent for their 
goods than an unmannerly one. Where cases of 
obstinacy occur they can be dealt with by local 
authorities under the Act of 1927, and it is the 
duty of people who wish to see these powers 
enforced to bring pressure to bear on reluctant 
councils, 
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GETTING ON WITH IT 


W the engineering employers issued 
their elaborate memorandum of dissent 


from the Melchett-Turner conversations we 
expressed the hope that their views would not be 
allowed to wreck the move towards industrial 
co-operation. Fortunately that hope—though 
at one moment it was seriously jeopardized— 
has proved to be well-founded. The view 
of the engineers was that no good could 
come of conversations between the employers’ 
organizations and the General Council of 
the Trade Union Congress, because the 
latter was a political body interested not so much 
in promoting industrial peace and efficiency as 
in hastening the advent of Socialism in in- 
dustry. The only chance of success, according to 
this memorandum, was in the repudiation by the 
T.U.C. of its views on Socialism—an impossible 
demand which, if it had been confirmed, would 
have brought all the efforts of Lord Melchett and 
Mr. Citrine to nought. 

The two representative bodies of employers— 
the Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 
and the Federation of British Industries—turned 
down the specific proposals of the Melchett- 
Turner discussions, but they jointly issued an 
invitation to the General Council of the T.U.C. 
to meet in conference, and that invitation has now 
been accepted. The movement for co-operation 
in industry has thus been given a new and hope- 
ful impulse. Every credit is due to the General 
Council for its acceptance of the employers’ new 
offer. There has always been a strong opposition 
in the trade union movement to the Melchett- 
Turner conversations, and when the engineers 
issued their memorandum and the employers’ 
organizations followed it up with a repudiation of 
the proposals for a Joint Industrial Council, it 
looked as though this minority had been given 
the opportunity that it desired to wreck the whole 
project. Mr. Citrine and the friends of co- 
operation had to perform prodigies of tact to per- 
suade their constituents to enter on the new 
policy, and the argument of the engineers that 
unless the T.U.C. repudiated its Socialism, no 
co-operation was possible, confirmed the _persis- 
tent objection of the trade unionist minority that 
the whole idea of conversations was to. entrap 
innocent trade unionists into a betrayal of their 
political allegiance. The acceptance of the 
employers’ new invitation is therefore a very 
remarkable and commendable victory for the new 
movement, 

It is true that neither the Federation nor the 
Confederation accepts the recommendations made 
so far by the negotiators. In issuing their invi- 
tation to a conference they expressly say that if it 
is accepted they will then explain ‘‘ the difficulties 
which stand in the way of consulting with your 
Council ’’’ in the way proposed by the Interim 
Melchett-Turner Report of last July. Moreover, 
while rejecting the particular method of a 
National Industrial Council which this report had 
proposed, they also abstain from expressing any 
approval of the general principles on which the 
report is based. Nor has any hint been given of 
the nature of any alternative plan that the two 


service out of his employees. Politically, the two 
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associations may wish to bring forward at th 
new conference. They are committed to nothj 
more definite than ‘‘ a desire to help forward 5 
better mutual understanding in ind 
generally.” But even this vagueness does no 
affect the significance of the invitation and its 
acceptance. The employers represented in the 
Melchett-Turner negotiations spoke for no on 
but themselves, and would not have been calle 
upon to carry their conclusions into effect. By 
the new conference now proposed is between 
plenipotentiaries who have power to bind the 
whole of industry by their decisions, 

When it is remembered that the T.U.C. no 
very long ago was leading the General Strike 
and was regarded as the mere tool of revolution, 
the very idea of a conference between it and the 
two representative employers’ associations jg 
seen to be a portent, and the meeting itself may 
well mark the beginning of a new beneficent era 
in the relations of capital and labour. The acute 
depression through which our great staple indus. 
tries are passing has had the same effect as the 
outbreak of a great war in quieting the merely 
factious spirit of party. The more strongly each 
party holds to its own particular view, the more 
eagerly it makes common cause against the 
enemy of all, whose defeat is the sole condition 
on which the old controversies will ever have any 
meaning. In industry, unemployment is the 
enemy of both capital and labour, and the retum 
of prosperity is the equivalent of the victory 
desired in war. 

It is not necessary to suppose that either 
employers or employed in entering into the new 
conference have suffered some miraculous change 
of view, nor need we suppose that the motives 
of both sides are identical. It is sufficient if they 
have one strong motive in common, and that is 
supplied in the present depression of the great 
productive and competitive industries. The first 
effort of both sides and the main stimulus of the 
negotiations started by Lord Melchett is the desire 
for increased efficiency of our industries in com. 
petition. That idea accepted by both sides has 
often been sufficient to reconcile the differences. 

That these differences remain is not to be 
denied. The idea that has attracted able trade 
unionists into the negotiations has been that of 
control, in whole or in part, of industry by the 
workers. On the other hand, co-operation to the 
average employer means, undoubtedly, a system 
under which he will get more willing and efficient 


conceptions are as far apart as can be. Stated 
in the terms of promoting the efficiency of 
industry they can be reconciled. Obviously there 
are two ways of solving the conflict between 
capital and labour. One is to make every capitalist 
a worker and the other to make every worker 
a capitalist. The first is rapidly being achieved 
by taxation, which makes it equally necessary for 
everyone to work for his living. To make every 
worker a capitalist is the avowed object of Lord 
Melchett, not on sentimental grounds but because 
he holds it to be necessary for the welfare of 
industry that everyone should have a_ reward 
proportionate to the energy and ability which he 
brings to his work. It is, after all, only an 
accident of industrial development that trade 
unions have tended to level down the standard 
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of a worker’s energy and interest and have built 
on that a theory of some permanent division of 
the interests of capital and labour. The 
employers themselves have been greatly to blame 
for this tendency, for they have tended when- 
ever piece-work rates sent up the rates of wages 
to take fright and to reduce the scale of remunera- 
fion. Many of them have learned their lesson 
and Lord Melchett’s vision of a capitalist 
roletariat is a sign of a new spirit of which Mr. 
Citrine and the able trade unionists have not been 
slow to take notice. For with workers assured 
their share of the prosperity of an industry, not 
only does the division between capital and labour 
disappear but the Socialist vision of industry 
controlled by labour is also realized, though not 
in the form advocated by the political agitators. 
These, no doubt, are ultimate ideals which capital 
and labour may both have in common, and the 
immediate task is the assurance of industrial 

ce. But that can be by the breakdown of the 
old theory which postulates a permanent division 
between capital and labour and the construction 
of a bridge between the two as broad as it can 
be made. 


THE WILL TO VOTE 


NE feature of the recent by-elections has been 
() the reluctance to vote; that may be explained 

by the near approach of the General Election. 
In the country areas to get to the poll is often a 
tiring business, but in the towns it is easy and the 
towns show just the same apathy as the counties. 
Meanwhile, on the top of all this passive resistance 
to the democratic obligation there are soon to be 
poured the millions of new voters who have no 
tradition of political excitement. Their votes came 
to them unasked and we have seen extremely few 
signs that the new owners of political power are 
impressed by, or grateful for, the Equal Franchise 
which carries to its logical conclusion the principle of 
adult suffrage. 

How much the new voters know or care is 
necessarily a mystery. In an excellent little book,* 
which explains to the amateurs of politics in general 
the pros and cons of present issues, the authors make 
the surprising statement that ‘‘ the modern post-war 
youth is extraordinarily, indeed precociously, thought- 
ful and studious.’? We should be happy to believe 
i. As we see it the standard of public intelligence 
continually falls. In the face of the modern tendency 
to buy chattery-smattery newspapers by the million 
and to neglect anything which calls for serious read- 
ing, we cannot feel so confident about the young 
voter’s will or capacity to vote as a reasoning and 
responsible citizen. At first sight it may seem that 
the best that can happen is the continuance of electoral 
apathy. After all, it is better to be governed by 
those who care than by those who are urged to the 
poll at the last minute by some silly slogan appealing 
to passion, greed, or fear. But the danger to 
democracy is that the last-minute rush of the 
unreflective and impulsive will be the determining 
factor at every election. If our new millions of 
voters can be given an abiding and intelligent interest 
i politics, so much the safer since Parliament will 
represent a steady stream of opinion instead of a 
sudden spate of caprice. 

The authors of the little handbook for the new 
voter make an interesting point when they emphasize 
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the transition of Parliamentary business from 
political to economic concerns. Pre-war politics 
were truly political; there were large questions of 
political liberty in Ireland and of religious liberty at 
home; there was the tremendous issue of the Lords 
against the Commons. But now 


These great questions of pure politics have largely been 
cleared away. at has taken their place? It is hard to 
give a short answer, but we shall perhaps express it best by 
saying that economics have taken their place. ‘* Economics ”’ 
is merely the Greek for ‘* house-keeping ’"—the house-keeping 
of the nation. We are concerned now with such questions as 
national health and unemployment insurance, widows’ pen- 
sions and old age pensions, and with the distresses which 
these and other measures seek to remedy. 


These house-keeping issues are not exciting; very 
often they are matters of fairly general agreement 
so that the party battle goes on over drab details and 
petty amendments. De-rating, handicapped by a dull 
title which any competent adviser should have warned 
the Conservatives to avoid, so far from kindling the 
bonfires of public enthusiasm, has scarce lit a taper. 
Not that there is much opposition to what is, in our 
belief, a generally progressive reform of the national 
economy. But there is certainly apathy. 

The reason why the voter is showing a growing 
tendency to sit aloof like Gallio is not hard to dis- 
cover. What stirs political enthusiasm in this 
country is a moral issue; the pence of house-keeping 
do not greatly excite; the principles of national 
conduct do. Politics, after all, are only morals on a 
large scale, whereas economics involve a quite 
different kind of calculation. The Socialist appeal is 
always strongest when it beats the ethical drum. 
Fabianism, endeavouring to show that municipal 
wash-houses are a good investment, has never raised 
any abiding loyalties beyond the ranks of minor 
bureaucrats and lecturers in economics. The average 
member of the Labour Party is neither a Marxian 
bookworm nor a raging marauder of hen-roosts; he 
is simply a radical, sickened by the quarrels and the 
collapse of his old party and finding in the amorphous 
mass called ‘‘ Labour’? some response to his 
sentimental belief in equality and the rights of man. 
To read any of the life stories of the Labour leaders 
is to learn that the pilgrim’s progress was by way 
of the New Testament, Robert Burns, Edward 
Carpenter, and so on. All the time the ideal was 
ethical; that is why the ‘‘ economic ”’ Socialists and 
Communists of the Continent are totally incapable 
of understanding the psychology of English Labour. 

But it is not to be thought that Labour alone is 
thus stirred by the moral issue. The instinct is a 
national one and the new voter will be interested in 
politics exactly so far as politics raise big questions 
of right and wrong. The whole recent electoral 
history of our country makes this perfectly clear. The 
rights and wrongs of Imperialism in South Africa 
were hotly contested; Free Trade in 1906 probably 
won fewer votes for the Liberals than the cry of 
‘* Chinese Slavery.’’ Later came the rights and 
wrongs of hereditary power; the ethics of Home Rule 
for Ireland were an abiding issue. In 1914 the 
recruits could only be found by appeal to ideals. And, 
since the war, three out of the last four Governments 
have fallen on matters of foreign policy; these matters 
were not house-keeping concerns; they were issues of 
war, of justice, of revolution; they were moral issues. 
The idea that the people are not interested in foreign 
politics is completely false. Clarify them, dramatize 
them, state the situation in simple terms of right and 
wrong, and you will get far more political enthusiasm 
over some corner of a foreign rag than over the 
taxable capacity of the brewery next door. 

The ie wae is her parent’s daughter. We doubt 
the extreme studiousness attributed to the so-called 
‘* flapper ’’ as much as we doubt her extreme flighti- 
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ness. It takes all sorts to make an electorate, but 
we imagine that the new electorate will be just as 
responsive as the old one if politics are put before it 
not as items of house-keeping but as simple questions 
of decency and duty. It is the great strength of Mr. 
Lloyd George that he knows this and can dramatize 
effectively the ethical implication of a measure or a 
movement. Labour, too, will use its nonconformist 
origins to make Socialism sound like righteousness. 
Are the Conservatives going to catch the new voter 
by sprinkling on his tail another pinch or two of salt 
from the cellar marked safeguarding or by offering 
economic formule as passports to the new Jerusalem? 
Mr. Churchill is already beginning to dramatize 
revolution with the inevitable Russia as the villain. 
But that ghost will not walk again. Mr. Baldwin’s 
great sagacity will surely realize what it is that 
the new and the old voters demand. For both 
are in the English tradition and much prefer 
attacking a moral wrong to pursuing an economic 
advantage. Rights, not rates, will win the next 
election. To such cries will the new voter react and 
not to any niceties of algebra devised by the statis- 
ticians of Whitehall. 


DEFECTIVE LEGISLATION 


HE recent debates on the Local Government 
| Bill have at least served the purpose of impress- 
ing the public with the complexity of modern 
legislation and the corresponding difficulty of express- 
ing in suitable language the intentions of Parliament. 
The vocabulary of the Statute-Book is notorious 
for ineptitude and tautology, and the average layman 
has long since abandoned the expectation of under- 
standing the duties imposed upon him by the 
legislature. It is, of course, obvious that, in these 
days of ubiquitous Parliamentary interference, it is 
impossible to couch every enactment in language that 
can be appreciated by the community as a whole; but 
it is suggested that a very considerable proportion 
of the difficulties are the result, not of the inherent 
complexity of the subject-matter, but of the vicious 
nature of modern draftsmanship and of modern 
methods of legislative procedure. 

A significant light is thrown upon the casual manner 
in which proposals of the first magnitude are allowed 
to pass the House of Commons by the discussion in 
Committee of the famous Clause 111 of the Local 
Government Bill. By this Clause, as originally 
framed, the Minister of Health was given the widest 
powers of legislation. The Clause provided that “‘ if 
difficulty arises in connexion with the application of 
the Act to any exceptional area or in bringing into 
operation any of the provisions of the Act, the 
Minister of Health may by Order remove the 
difficulty. ... or do any other thing which 
appears to him necessary or expedient for bringing 
the said provisions into operation, and any such 
Order may modify the Act so far as may appear to 
the Minister necessary or expedient for carrying 
the order into effect.’’ The result of this Clause, 
however strongly the intention might be disclaimed, 
was to give the Minister as wide a dispensing or 
suspending power as was ever exercised by the most 
determined supporter of the Stuarts in the seventeenth 
century, and by what can only be termed an inter- 
vention of Providence it caught the attention of a 
tired and jaded Committee and was attacked with such 
bitterness as to lead Mr. Chamberlain to withdraw it. 
It again made its appearance in altered guise at the 
Report stage, and was allowed to pass in an 
inadequately modified form. 

For our present purpose the point of the incident 
is that the Clause is not, as might be assumed, a 
new and revolutionary attempt by the Government 
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Departments to usurp the powers of Parlj 

but is of such frequent occurrence in modern Sta; 

as to justify the defence ‘‘ that it was only cue 
form.’’ It was admitted by Captain W. a 
Benn in debate that he had voted for a sim 
clause in an Act of 1911, and a section of the Rati 
and Valuation Act of 1925, couched in ident; 
phraseology, received the strictures of the Lord Chief 
Justice in a recent case. And yet it is only by chance 
that the attention of the legislators is drawn to 
proposal which prejudices the rights and liberties : 
every individual citizen in the country! The mo 
is that the conditions under which the House of 
Commons attempts the examination of  jncipj 
legislation is antiquated, and that until coms 
method, such as the constitution of a § “ad 
Committee appointed for the specific Purpose of 
scrutinizing with meticulous care the form of ney 
Bills, is adopted, no permanent improvement can be 
expected. 

Laxity of examination is not the onl charge 
be preferred against the House of Comdecil be 
equal moment are the slovenly methods or draftsman. 
ship permitted to exist. Two habitual devices ig 
particular deserve condemnation. The first is what js 
euphemistically known as “‘ legislation by reference,” 
This is the vicious habit of filling the sections of ney 
Acts with cross-references to previous Statutes instead 
of setting out in detail the provisions which it js 
desired to incorporate, so that the task of the anxious 
inquirer after information resembles nothing so much 
as an unwilling participation in the parlour game known 
as ithe treasure-hunt. A striking example is afforded 
by the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1927. In 
order to determine the rates of benefit under that Act 
it was necessary to define and distinguish various 
classes of recipients. Instead of adopting the normal 
and common-sense method of describing in detail in 
the body of the Act the measures proposed, the drafts. 
man merely referred to an earlier Act of 1922 and 
altered its language. To be faced with two compl- 
cated enactments when a few moments’ consideration 
would have sufficed to incorporate the proposals into 
a single section is irritating enough; but this is not 
the only obstacle to be surmounted by the reader who 
is optimistic enough to believe that he can understand 
the provisions made for his welfare by a benevolent 
Government. 

The reference to the Act of 1922 is only 
the beginning of the treasure-hunt. This Act itself 
refers the reader to an earlier Acti of 1921, and this, 
in turn, to the parent Act of 1920. In fact, no one can 
possibly hazard a guess as to the result of the Act of 
1927 unless he is prepared to collect and digest the 
contents of five separate Statute Books. The defence 
offered that the time of the House of Commons is 
saved by this method of legislating can only be sup- 
ported on the ground (doubtless not untenable) that 
the enactments as thus presented are so unintelligible 
that any attempt to appreciate them is futile and that 
members would therefore be better occupied elsewhere. 

The second device which demands attention is the 
not infrequent practice of suspending the operation 
of an Act of Parliament until it is brought into force 
by an Order in Council. As this event is accompanied 
by none of the formalities which serve to give due 
notice to the public that new duties are being imposed 
upon them, the result, at the least, is an unnecessary 
and harassing uncertainty as to the legal position of 
the unhappy citizen who is required at his peril to 
‘“‘ know the law.” The most ludicrous sequel to this 
type of legislation is to be found in a case heard before 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in 1926. The accused had 
been convicted of an offence against the Dangerous 
Dmigs Act, 1925. He appealed in person, and, after 
argument, the counsel for the prosecution stated to 
the Court that section 7 of the Act suspended the 


operation of the whole Statute until expressly put into 
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force by Order in Council and that this had never been 
done; so that the unfortunate appellant had been con- 
yicted of an imaginary offence under a non-existent 
Act. In the words of the Lord Chief Justice, ‘** the 
proceeding recalled nothing so much as pulling a bell 
handle without a bell at the other end.” 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday. 


HREE days of this week have been spent in 
T insing the committee stage of the Scottish 

Local Government Bill to an_ end. The 
Government have been short-handed, with Sir John 
Gilmour away through illness, and Major Elliot 
absent owing to his father’s death. Their burden, 
however, sat quite comfortably on the capable 
shoulders of the Scottish Law Officers, Mr. William 
Watson, the deservedly popular Lord-Advocate, who, 
with a friendly eye and a firm mouth, gets through 
business with the least possible fuss, and Mr. 
MacRobert, his keen and good-humoured Solicitor- 


General. 
* 


* * 


Private Bills have had a prominent place in the 
discussions of the week. On Monday, Mr. Rye and 
Sir John Power tried to prevent the Derby Corpora- 
tion from acquiring powers to apply town planning 
schemes to developed areas, and to erect commercial 
buildings in connexion therewith. Whatever sub- 
stance there may have been in their arguments was 
vitiated, however, by the crudeness of their appeal 
to the Conservative prejudice against municipal enter- 
prise. Loud laughter greeted the suggestion that 
there was something almost criminal in running a 
municipal golf course. The two Members for Derby, 
Sir Richard Luce and Mr. J. H. Thomas, were able 
to show that the question was not regarded there in a 
party light, and that Conservative towns, such as 
Blackpool, had already obtained such powers. They 
were, therefore, able to gain an easy victory in the 
Lobby. 


The debate on the London County Council’s 
Traffic Bill on Tuesday raised more important issues. 
The object, as Sir Cyril Cobb explained, is to carry 
out the recommendations of the Traffic Advisory 
Committee and to secure unity of finance and manage- 
ment between the bus and tube combine and the 
trams, with control by the Advisory Committee and 
the Ministry of Transport in matters affecting the 
interests of the public. The Labour Party, however, 
look upon the measure as the handing over of pub- 
licly-owned trams to a private trust. What might 
have been an interesting discussion was rather spoilt 
by the intrusion of the familiar wrangle about the 
merits of public ownership and private enterprise. 


* 
* * 


When the ghost of the Irish question starts walk- 
ing, it is not easily exorcised. The Government have 
had to stand a good deal of mild banter from the 
Opposition about last week’s imbroglio, but Mr. 
Churchill has been getting bits of his own back. 
Having been made to yield to the sense of the House 
he is not going to let it escape the consequences. Let 
the preachers of economy beware! Let the Labour 
Party remember that by having sided with the Tory 
insurgents they must accept their share of responsi- 
bility! He only had to wait till Tuesday to see the 
tables turned, though it seemed odd that the day of 
the opening of the Ulster Parliament should have 


been chosen for one of the rare discussions on the 
affairs of Northern Ireland, as some of the Ulster- 
men are members of both assemblies. 
* 
* * 


On the question of the continuation of the Im- 
perial Government’s contribution to the Northern 
Ireland Unemployment Fund, Mr. Snowden tried to 
stir up trouble by suggesting that the Ulstermen were 
getting what they could out of a Tory Government 
while it was there. Mr. Churchill, contemptuously 
dismissing this ‘‘ venom served up cold,’’ explained 
that so small an area, dependent on two staple—and 
those depressed—industries, namely, shipbuilding and 
linen, must have some help; but he must have been 
a little surprised when the Clydesiders rallied to his 
support against their leader. Fearing, doubtless, that 
if the Ulster Government were forced to reduce bene- 
fits (as, they argued, it would only be consistent with 
the character of so reactionary an administration to 
do) more Irishmen would emigrate to Scotland, Mr. 
Wheatley, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Kirkwood an- 
nounced that they would not see Irish working-men 
suffer just because the Labour Party saw a chance 
of scoring a Parliamentary point. This rather took 
the wind out of Mr. Snowden’s sails, and led to a 
debate between the recalcitrant Labour members and 
their more loyal colleagues, which caused consider- 
able amusement on the Conservative benches. 


* 
* * 


Now that the legislative programme of the session 
is well advanced, the House will be giving most of 
its attention to finance. The first act of the drama 
which culminates annually on Budget Day begins 
with the publication of the Estimates of the Supply 
Services for the coming year. Then we have to wait 
till March 31 to know what the total revenue and 
expenditure of the country have been in the present 
year. Finally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
views the position in his Budget statement and dis- 
closes his plans for making two ends meet. 

As soon as the Estimates are out, votes on account 
have to be passed to meet expenditure in the New 
Year until the Estimates themselves are approved. 
On Wednesday, the vote on account for the Civil 
Services was made the occasion for a debate on 
unemployment, but it cannot be said that anything 
particularly illuminating came out in it. 


First 


THE TRUE CONSERVATISM 


By ViscouNT KNEBWORTH 


HE Conservative Party flatters itself that it is 
| historically minded, and that Conservatism as 
a political creed is based upon deductive historical 
argument. The Tory Party was first organized as 
such after the Revolution. It was built up on an 
alliance between the clergy and the country squires 
and began to have political significance in proportion 
as it rallied from the Stuart to the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Throughout the eighteenth century its binding force 
was an unswerving hostility to the oligarchy of the 
great Whig families. Under the leadership of Disraeli 
the force which gave it strength and unity was once 
again an unswerving opposition to an oligarchy—this 
time the oligarchy of the industrialists. The first prin- 
ciple of Conservatism has always been, and still is, an 
uncompromising hostility to the preponderance in the 
State of any one sect, clique or junker. In the past its 
fortunes were at their highest when it embodied this 
antipathy in a party organized upon a broad national 
basis. 
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The great internal enemy of the Tory Party has been 
a tendency to conserve too much and too indiscrimin- 
ately. Its fortunes have been at their lowest when, 
failing to recognize a changed order of things, a fait 
accompli, it mistook reaction for conservation. While 
it clung to the Jacobite allegiance or refused political 
recognition to the people, the Tory Party served neither 
its Own interests nor those of the country. It will be 
seen that two things have been necessary to the pros- 
perity of Conservatism—a fear and dislike of an 
oligarchy and the need immediately to accept a fait 
accompli. 

Before considering the succéss or failure with which 
the present Conservative Party has. adopted these two 
important principles, it is necessary to observe that 
a new factor has entered into the political life of the 
country. The Labour Party has, for the past twenty 
years, been creating a political party which until 
recently has been backed by no political theory whatso- 
ever. Its organization has been, and is, indisputably 
excellent, but it is only to-day beginning to formulate 
a creed and outline a policy. The success of its 
organization has been due to the unscrupulous intelli- 
gence of its leaders, who have from the beginning 
played with great skill upon the very delicate 
strings of class warfare. Fundamentally, social status 
is perhaps the least important of all possible 
divisions between one kind of man and another.. The 
logical conclusion of a class division is to unite all 
men and women employed in manual labour as 
against all men and women otherwise employed 
or not employed at all. Events as recent as those 
during the war showed that this logical conclusion had 
not yet been reached, but from a purely national point 
of view it is evident that those who are anxious to 
exploit a class war are standing very much nearer to 
the threshold of their achievement than they were, say, 
50 years ago. The existence in the political arena of 
this new element of class is a factor which cannot be 
overlooked. 

In connexion with these three things—a recognition 
of the fait accompli, an hostility to oligarchy, and a 
class war—it is interesting to consider the position of 
the Conservative Party to-day. Since the war, since 
the beginning of the century perhaps, a newly enfran- 
chised and better educated class of industrial workers 
has been demanding that its existence and its claims 
upon the State be recognized. [his in itself represents 
a new problem of government and suggests a changed 
order of society. It is a fait accompli. The question is, 
Has the Conservative Party afforded it any measure 
of recognition ? 

The most important of the many problems presented 
by this changed state of affairs is the problem of the 
coal industry. There have been two Royal Commissions 
and numerous Courts of Enquiry, the fundamentals of 
whose recommendations the Government have refused 
to accept. There has been a debate in the House of 
Commons in which the Prime Minister declined to take 
part. The consistent policy of the Conservative Party 
has been a refusal to recognize the national importance 
of the coal problem and a tendency to relegate its 
solution to the realms of individual industrial enterprise. 
Admittedly the Conservative Party has not failed to 
maintain its traditional hostility to the predominance of 
oligarchic influence. The Whigs of the eighteenth 
century, the Industrialists of the nineteenth are repre- 
sented by the Trades Union Leaders to-day. Against 
the attempted dictatorship of the Union Organizations 
and their Leaders the Conservative Party has resolutely 
and rightly set its face, but in answer to the claims 
and contentions of these would-be oligarchs it has put 
forward not one single suggestion. There can be no 
doubt that the party has failed to appreciate the 
significance of post-war industrial conditions, has 
declined to recognize the fait accompli. 

But for this failure and for this refusal there is a 
reason. It is incredible that the Conservative Party 
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is blind to the existence of an important industrial 
problem calling for a national solution. Its refusal to 
admit the national significance of this problem has been 
due to a different cause. The time-old danger of 
Conservatism has been a tendency to mistake reaction 
for conservation. One hundred years ago a T, 
Government was in power and was making thi, 
mistake. It was controlled then, as now, by men 
whose interests necessitated a religious adherence tp 
everything which had obtained in the past, by meg 
who had everything to lose and nothing to gain 
change, and, one hundred years ago, the Tory P 
was very near to destruction. The reason why the 
Conservative Party to-day has been reluctant to take 
any action indicative of its recognition of the demands 
of industrial labour, is that the Conservative P 
itself represents a definitely vested interest. As the 
Labour Party has exploited, for political purposes, the 
obnoxious doctrine of class war, so, consciously or not, 
has the Conservative Party. As the Labour P 
represents the interests of the employee class, so the 
Conservative Party. represents the employer class, 
The difference is that the Labour Party admits its 
position while the Conservative does not. 

To be true to its anti-oligarchic creed, the Conserva. 
tive Party must be a national party, able to judge 
impartially in disputes between management and labour 
and with an appeal to all sections of the electorate 
regardless of social status. But to-day the powers 
which guide the destinies of Conservatism are financial 
powers, the power of the employer class, the power of 
the royalty owners, the power of the stockbrokers, the 
bankers and the merchant houses. The challenge to 
fight a class war has been thrown down and, in all 
blindness and folly, the Conservative Party has taken up 
that challenge. And yet if Conservatism is to survive 
the twentieth century as it has survived all previous 
crises in its history, it must be by the application of 
its ancient principles to twentieth-century politics. It 
has never been a principle of Conservatism to back 
the rich against the poor and it has never been the 
policy of Conservatives to judge between conflicting 
parties with weighted scales. The anathema of Con- 
servatism is to be found to-day not only in Labour 
or Liberal theories but within the very ranks of its 
own adherence. 

Setting its face against the oligarchy of the vested 
interest, the Labour oligarchy, the Conservative Party 
has failed to notice the oligarchic lines along which 
it is itself being led. Rashly it has been drawn into 
a class war and foolishly it has declined to accept the 
changed England over which it has been called upon 
to rule. To the solution of industrial problems Con- 
servatism must bring the measure of its knowledge 
and the weight of its experience. It is an indisputable 
truth that the real interests of the worker are bound 
up with the interests of the concern for which he works. 
It is equally a truth that this fact has so far been 
concealed from him. Any policy which tends towards 
lifting the curtain and enabling the worker to see in 
what direction his real interests lie, must strike at 
the very heart of organized class. The corner-stone 
of the future Conservatism must be profit-sharing. 
There may be schemes of profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship which have already been tried, and there are 
many more which have yet to be thought out and put 
into practice. There are many and grave objections; 
there are difficulties to be overcome and prejudices to 
be forgotten. The exact lines of such a policy are 
not easily definable and new words will be invented 
before it reaches achievement. But the broad prin- 
ciples are indisputable and the whole future of the 
Conservative Party must hang upon what is at present 
generally known as co-partnership and profit-sharing. 
Thus, and thus only, will the industrial fait accompli 
be recognized, the defeat of the Trade Union 
Oligarchy assured and class forthwith cease to 
become a political issue. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 
Dublin, February 27, 1929 


developments in Irish politics this year. No 
General Election is yet due in the South; but the 
budgetary situation is a difficult one, and may cause 
Mr. Cosgrave’s fall in the spring and bring Mr. 
De Valera into office. Taxes have not reached their 
estimated yield, and the troubles of the Minister 
of Finance have been increased by miscalculations in 
to the new coinage. The designs on the 
new silver that is now in circulation in the Free 
State are handsome, and contrast very favourably 
with those on our stamps. Artistic taste is satisfied, 
but financial expectations have not been realized. 
The Minister had hoped to make £400,000 this year 
by the resale of the British silver to Mr. Churchill 
at face value. When it came to the point he was 
only offered the bullion value of the English coins. 
More favourable terms have since been secured, 
but they are not good enough to enable the coming 
Budget to be balanced. The Minister’s difficulties 
will be further increased if he honours, as it is now 
believed he intends to do, the Privy Council’s 
judgment in regard to the pensions of the retired 
British Civil servants. 

The month’s imprisonment that Mr. De Valera is 
suffering at the hands of the North will also affect 
unfavourably the Government’s prospects in the South. 
This has caused all the sentimental and muddle-headed 
to suffer from spasms of agony and desire of justice. 
It will hardly be believed that the Irish labour leader, 
Senator Johnson—an Englishman, by the way, and 
highly thought of by all—has called on the members 
of Dail and Senate to meet and protest against the 
Northern Government’s arrest of Mr. De Valera for 
the ‘‘ offence’’ of going to attend a non-political 
Catholic bazaar in Belfast. Of course Mr. De Valera 
was arrested not for trying to attend a Catholic 
bazaar but because he disobeyed an exclusion order 
of which he was fully cognizant. But Mr. Johnson’s 
way of putting it muddles the issue in the familiar 
demagogic fashion. There is a question, arising 
out of the arrest, which requires an answer from the 
Dublin Government. If, as is supposed, the Free 
State and Northern Ireland now enjoy peaceable 
relations, should not the former have long ago made 
representations at Belfast for the removal of the 
ban against Mr. De Valera, who is now leader of 
the Constitutional Opposition in the Dail? 

However, if an election should come the issues 
will be financial and economic rather than political. 
Both parties are protectionist, only the Cumann na 
n-Gaeleal proposes to proceed by more gradual 
methods than the Fianna Fail towards a ‘‘ national 
self-sufficiency.” Moreover, the Cumann is dependent 
on a strong Free Trade element in the non-party 
electorate. It is not considered desirable that 
England (and Northern Ireland) should be virtually 
the only market for our exporters; but while there is 
that good market Mr. Hogan, the Minister for 
Agriculture, considers that it should be exploited 
to the full, and he has set himself with considerable 
success to improve the quality of Irish produce. 
Our exports to England, decreasing for several years, 
have now begun again to expand. A priori, however, 
it seems absurd that our whole trade should be 
exchange; this agricultural country not only buys 
coal and manufactured articles from England, but 
also imports from thence large quantities of its food. 
There must be something wrong somewhere, Mr. 
De Valera. thinks, especially as Ireland fails withal 
to prosper. Has anyone ever answered these 
questions : 


Tice are possibilities of some interesting 


Whether one may not be allowed to conceive and 

a society, or nation of human creatures, clad in woollen 
cloths and stuffs, eating good bread, beef, mutton, poultry 
and fish, in great plenty, drinking ale, mead or cider, 
inhabiting decent houses, taking their pleasure in fair parks 
and gardens, depending on no foreign imports either for food 
or raiment? And whether Ireland be not as well qualified 
for such a state as any nation under the sun? 


The Fianna Fail leader is a moral idealist, like the 
eighteenth-century Anglican Bishop, author of the 
‘ Querist,’ and he recognizes that legislation alone 
will not accomplish his design of a self-sufficient 
community, but that some change of heart on the 
part of the people enabling them to forgo foreign 
luxuries and corruptions is also required. We are, 


it appears, less favourably situated than we were 
in the eighteenth century, and must make sacrifices 
that the maxims of the ‘ Querist ’ did not call for. Mr. 
De Valera has admitted that putting a wall of brass 
round Ireland may lead at first to a ‘* lower standard 
of living.”” He counts on the patriotism of a 
Spartan people. 

There is not much moral idealism in what 
promises to be the most popular plank in the 
platform of the parliamentary Republicans: the 
repudiation of the land annuities. These are at 
present collected from the farmers by the Dublin 
Government, and then, with the exception of the 
payments that accrue from the Land Act of 1923, 
are handed over. to Great Britain, who pays the bond- 
holders. The Land Purchase Act of 1923 was a 
Free State measure; all the earlier Purchase Acts 
were passed by the British Parliament. The point 
has therefore been raised whether all Irish land 
stock, prior to that created in 1923, is not part of 
the national debt of the old United Kingdom, in 
which case the annuities (it is argued) should remain 
in Ireland, the Free State having been absolved from 
any responsibility for that debt by the Boundary 
Agreement. 

Fianna Fail deputies and journalists have allowed 
the agricultural community to believe that remain- 
ing in Ireland means remaining in the pockets 
of the purchasing farmers. Or, the more scrupulous 
among them suggest, the three million or so that is 
collected yearly might be handed back as subsidy 
to the agricultural community. There would be no 
enthusiasm at all over this question of the annuities 
if it were proposed to balance future Free State 
budgets, or reduce general taxation in the Free 
State, with the money that is to be withheld from 
Great Britain. As it is, the greed of the farmer: has 
been stimulated, and Fianna Fail will win many 
votes with this cry of repudiation. Free State 
spokesmen point out that money. raised under the 
Union for Irish land purchase, though guaranteed 
by the British Government, was never a part of the 
National Debt. The Free State is now only acting 
the part of a collector of the annuities, as some 
agency is required through which the engagements of 
the tenants towards the holders of stock under the 
Land Purchase Acts can be carried out. 


FIRES AND FAKES 


T is the fashion in some circles to boast that 

there is no such thing as a coal fire about 

the house. One may wander from room to 
room in search of the cheerful blaze on a bleak winter’s 
day and find only: electric radiators, gas-stoves, 
comfortless steam-pipes, or nothing at all save insinu- 
ating fumes that rush up through dark grids and 
threaten asphyxiation. Sham coal fires, on the other 
hand, may be seen by the score, especially in modern 
manor houses erected on make-believe Elizabethan 
lines. For the idea of a fire is still held in certain 
reverence, even though the thing itself—the honest 
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blaze in the grate—is banished from the hearth like a 
thing savage and evil. 

In America, where tthe cult of central heating is 
supreme, one may go for weeks in and out of a 
hundred buildings without clapping eyes on an 
authentic spark. Such fires: as still exist there (and 
even the American scientists have not yet succeeded 
in putting them out altogether) are buried out of sight 
in obscure boiler-houses guarded day and night by 
armed bands to prevent frozen Englishmen from 
warming their hands and hearts. Much the same 
state of things prevails on the Continent. In Germany 
and France, for example, especially in the big houses 
and hotels, an irritating dry heat hangs about the 
réoms and landings, reaching its grand climacteric in 
the bedrooms where one is doomed to spend the long 
night sweltering in the warm air. The pale-faced 
foreigners who haunt such places seem. to love it none 
the less, and look upon the protesting Englishman as 
a ‘strange, hot-blooded beast of prey. 

Do not imagine that you can remedy this by getting 
up and opening a window, for the window, as often 
as not, is doubly bolted and barred, riveted and 
clamped, or else it is a false window, barricaded by a 
second window, which nothing short of a brick or a 
fireman’s hatchet ever yet succeeded in opening. True, 
it is sometimes (but not always) possible, with Hercu- 
lean strength, to turn off the steam by means of a 
reluctant wheel; but depend upon it that even if you 
do succeed in moving the thing at all a silent domestic 
will steal into your room the moment you leave and 
turn it on again twice as far and clamp it, twice as 
securely, lest the System be jeopardized. I know, 
because I have experimented in ‘such lethal chambers 
in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, Budapest, Rome : and always 
with the same result. They simply cannot or will 
not believe that any man likes fresh air in his bed- 
room: always, they reason, there is some mistake. 
The gentleman wanted to turn on more heat—not 
less—and his singular stupidity is responsible for the 

Hence, the more I see, or rather feel, of central 
heating—that soulless offspring of Science—the more 
I love fires. If it is intensely cold you can “‘ build 
up ’’ your fire in proportion; if it is warm you can let 
it burn low or go out, and that seems to me, with 
my unscientific mind, the essence of simplicity and 
common sense. But the scientists will have none of it. 
Away with such tribal customs, they say, away with 
the crude coal, the cannibalistic, smoke, the pagan 
flame and the uncivilized hearth: welcome, on the 
other hand, the refined wrought-iron pipe; let it circu- 
late all over the house, all over (and under) the hotel, 
and all over (and under) the world in intricate convolu- 
tions. As if that settled it! As if men, too, were. 
wrought of iron, instead of. flesh.and blood—and 
fantasies! 
. For when it comes to cosiness and companionship, 
how much friendlier is the fire than the most elaborate 
substitute devised of scientific man. Given leisure 
and the right mood, nobody can look into a fire without 
dreaming or castle-building : without wondering what 
Lares et Penates are lurking about the hearth. But 
can any man look into a radiator and dream, or stare 
at a row of funereal-looking pipes and apprehend the 
Household Gods? How many immortal stories have 
been written by a fireside, and how many great poems 
there conceived? Can anyoné ithagine a poet—even 
a modern poet—writing an ode in front of a gas-stove 
or a sonnet to a steam-pipe? And how wonderfully 
varied fires are. No two in the samé hearth are alike, 
whereas all the substitutes, no matter how outwardly 
dissimilar, are alike in one thing at least: that they 
instantly make you feel they are shams, prétending 
to be fires, yet lacking the warmth, the comradeship 
and comforting glow of true fires. _ 
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But perhaps the greatest virtue of a fire is its 
marvellous power of thawing tongue-tied str 
in hotels and releasing streams of pent-up talk, In 
boarding-houses, too, it exercises this beneficen 
influence, breaking down the icy barriers that Preven, 
people from speaking freely. I remember being once 
stranded in such a place at the seaside on a bitter 
cold night in early June when the Season had official 
begun and the fires had been officially put out. Ther 
we all sat after dinner, in a frosty lounge, listening to 
a wild nor’-easter driving against the windows and 
watching the sea lashing against the reef. N. 
spoke a word; nobody dared speak a word. E 
one sat in his or her draughty corner, very cold ang 
miserable and intensely conscious of the  freez} 
silence; when suddenly a very gallant old maid, who 
was knitting a shawl, stole out of the refrigerator to 
beard the Official in her den. After a while she came 
back with a gleam in her eyes that was almost as good 
as a fire itself; and in her trail came the Officiaj— 
with a bucket of coal, wood and paper; and in fiye 
minutes a gorgeous fire was blazing in the open hearth 
and everybody was talking at once. The wind might 
howl; the sea rage; the windows rattle; the rain 
drive ; but nobody cared. Everyone was too busy talk. 
ing and laughing to take any notice of such thi 

For myself, I am all for the old-fashioned kind of 
fire that is not ashamed to show an honest back. 
ground of soot-laden chimney. I hate your modern 
‘* improvements ’’ that hide the chimney from view 
and show you only a fire-front of biliows-looking tiles, 
Best of all, I like to dine in a Yorkshire kitchen where 
the fire, the oven and the chimney are all at my elbow 
and the choice fumes of the meats and vegetables 
hang about the room. I like to see the oven opened 
and a great cloud of juice-laden steam rush out and 
fill the room like an incense. I like to stare into a 
fire that looks as if it has done its duty, not merely 
warmed the room and the oven, but cooked a joint 
and boiled enormous panfuls of vegetables and that 
is not averse from roasting a few chestnuts when the 
meal is over. 

Sitting round such a fire, one begins to under- 
stand its power and magic, and the part it plays 
in the home and family life; while to watch a kettle 
boiling on it, and then hear it hissing into a family 
teapot, is enough to make Cowpers of us all. The 
tea that it brews is real tea, not to be confounded with 
the sickly infusions mashed in Silver teapots and 
served in the lounges of centrally-heated cafés and 
hotels. 

Roaring inn-fires in parlours, waiting to cheer one 
after a mad scramble over the rainswept hills; deep- 
set fires in lonely moorland farms, piled high against 
the chilly blast; cottage-fires on mountain roads, 
glowing through friendly window-panes; who that 
has tramped the road and come to them, soaked to 
the bone, does not remember each of these with a 


catch at the heart, and shudder to think they may 


ever be put out? 

Not until a man has married and has had to get up 
on a cold winter’s morning to light his own fire and 
boil his own kettle can he be said to have deserved a 
fire at all, Time and custom serve but to enhance this 
sacred rite, which is not complete and perfect until 
the long day is over and all the rest of the household 
have gone to bed; for it is then that he sits down, tap 
ping his pipe on the bars, and watching the dying 
embers sink and wane until théy suddenly fall all to 
pieces—and night begins its reign. 

A. J. B. 


Mr. J. B. PRigestiey 


Mr. Priestley has recovered from his indisposition, 
and will resume his contributions next week. 
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HELLBRUNN 


By ANTONIA WHITE 


Hellbrunn, the pleasure castle that Archbishop 
Marx Sittichs, Count of Hohenems, built for 
himself in 1615. It lies a fifty-groschen ride from 
Salzburg. ‘They have erected booths where you can 
buy comic postcards of fat tourists being drenched 
by the waterworks, and cafés where pink-shirted Jews 
y extracts from Tosca and Pagliacci. But nothing 
can destroy the charm of this little apricot-coloured 
ce with its shingled roof, its green bronze stags, 
and its gardens of pools and grottos. 

The house itself is the purest and lightest of early 
baroque. To the north-east, the front is bare of 
ornament other than a double balustraded staircase 
leading to a door surmounted by scutcheons and 

lands. Three rows of windows, green-shuttered 
and exquisitely proportioned, are sufficient decoration 
for this rectangle of warm yellow stone. Only the 
ends of the wings are faced with wrought-iron 
balconies, carried on the shoulders of white stone 
tritons. The public entrance is calculated to upset 
all the Archbishop’s nice sense of ‘‘ production.’” 
Instead of entering, as one should, through a double 
lodge and under a stone gateway topped with delicate 
obelisks, instead of driving up a long avenue, at the 
end of which the house makes its proper dramatic 

rance, one is now forced to sneak in at the 
back, through a shrubbery, into the very heart of the 
secret garden. It is only by chance that one catches 
sight of the front of the building at all. For Hell- 
brunn, to the tripper, means the waterworks and 
nothing but the waterworks. 

Even though the visitor is only admitted to the 
waterworks shepherded by guides and accompanied 


T HE Austrians have done their best to spoil 


_by troops of other sightseers, it is impossible not to 


enjoy them. Imagine first of all a series of shallow 
ponds where huge carp hang poised with flickering 
tails, and peeling tritons kneel waist-deep in the 
water. At the end is the ‘‘ theatre,’’ a crescent of 
faded rose and yellow stucco, crowned with urns and 
statues and the slender obelisks of the gateway. In 
front of an arc of steps stands a stone table sur- 
rounded by benches. This is the first indication of 
the extremely German humour of Marx Sittichs. He 
had only to press a knob, when his guests were seated 
at table, for jets of water to spring up all round them, 
imprisoning them in a wet and sparkling cage. After 
the batch of trippers has been photographed, stand- 
ing on the steps with these jets playing in the fore- 
ground, the guide leads them back across the south- 
west face of the castle. Here an elaborate portico, 
flanked by deers’ heads of green bronze, looks out on 
three terraced pools rising stairwise to a yellow 
belvedere. Through this porch is a paved and 
ceilinged court, presided over by a baroque Neptune. 
The Neptune fountain displays another touch of the 
Archbishop’s whimsicality. Between the quite serious 
grey stone horses is a crude and gaudy mask, pink 
and blue and red, such as you see in London bazaars 
at Christmas-time. This ‘‘ Germaul’’ has a trick. 
When the water fills it, the mouth slowly opens, the 
eyes turn up their whites, the crimson tongue lolls 
out. To the right of the Neptune court is a gloomy 
grotto whose scaling walls are stuck with branches 
of fir. Here, in a dark basin, painted tin naiads and 
dolphins swim eternally round and round with a sad 
metallic clank. The guide presses another button, 
and the cave is filled with mechanical bird-song. 
Through damp-floored courts whose  frescoed 
nymphs are fading fast, whose plaster embroideries 
are clipped like the icing on an ancient wedding-cake, 
we emerge into the open air again. Yet another 
button is pressed, and from the ceiling of the Neptune 


court pours a smart shower of mimic rain. An arch of 
jets springs up in front of the doorway, while the 
green stags spout water at every antler. And now 
the guide unlocks the door of an enchanted domain. 
Through a shrubbery peopled with stone boars and 
squirrels runs a tiny tame stream, skipping obediently 
down cascades eighteen inches high. Beyond the 
stream, looking like the shrines one sees on every 
Austrian highway, are little marionette theatres. 
Each contains a tableau of wooden figures, which is 
set in motion by the ubiquitous wassermechanismus. 
A potter turns his wheel, Apollo brandishes his knife 
at the bound Marsyas, Perseus rescues a Dutch doll 
Andromeda from the dragon. The grand climax of 
these toys is a model theatre, as big as a sizeable 
shop window, whose stage is set with a cathedral and 
a market place thronged with figures. The blaring 
chords of the water organ cannot drown a terrific 
grinding and clattering as the wooden dolls come to 
life. The crowd gesticulates, the soldiers strut across 
the square, a painter dabs his canvas, a bear dances, 
a butcher fells an ox. This magnificent spectacle lasts 
for nearly two minutes. The inscription on the organ 
states that it should serve ‘‘ den Fremden zur 
Bewunderung, der Jugend zur Unterhaltung, dem 
Garten zur Zierde und der Nachwelt zum Denkmal.’’ 

On the other side of this alley runs a chain of 
fountains, grottos and statues of the gods. These 
are not assertive fountains; they neither spout nor 
sparkle; they merely drip and murmur. At the most 
they languidly toss a light nosegay of drops into the 
air. The goddesses in their breastplates and heavy 
draperies have nothing Greek about them; they are 
pure Teuton from heel to helmet. At the foot of a 
decent Venus is an oddly Victorian fancy. Over a 
bunch of red dahlias a spring pours a smooth, clear 
bell of water, giving the exact effect of a glass dome 
over a bouquet of wax flowers. In another grotto a 
picture of Salzburg gleams behind a thin cascade; in 
a third two stone tortoises are joined mouth to mouth 
by a rod of water. 

The last important waterwork is the fountain in 
the big chapel-like Kronengrotte. Here, through an 
arch of fretted stone stuck with oyster-shells, one sees 
a life-sized representation of Apollo and Marsyas. 
This grim story seems to have been a _ special 
favourite with the Archbishops. In front of the niche 
stands a cone surmounted by a faded gilt crown. Inured 
to marvels by this time, one is not surprised when, 
after a warning ‘‘ Achtung,’’ the crown is slowly 
borne roofwards by a jet as strong as a metal piston. 
Three times it rises, and the trippers’ upturned faces, 
green in the dim light, follow it. A shower of spray, 
light as a veil, falls from the crown; the slender spires 
shoot up from the ground for the last time. We 
emerge into the shaded alley; the guide unlocks the 
gate of the enchanted domain and lets us out into 
the sunlight of the park. 

The park is a glory of bright lawns and shallow, 
triton-haunted pools. Here and there, through a 
window artfully cut in the trees, the white fortress 
of Salzburg, lifted clear against the blue on its dark 
green hill, gleams with the brilliant unreality of a 
Limoges enamel. Marx Sittichs understood to the full 
the immense advantage of making nature appear, 
artificial. Here, in the garden, having dodged one’s 
fellow sightseers, one might almost imagine oneself 
back in the seventeenth century, were it not for a 
certain royal stranger. Among the rearing horses 
and demi-gods, which three hundred years have 
mellowed to a lichenous grey, stands the tartly white 
statue of a lady. No one seems quite sure why the 
Kaiserin Elizabeth (for it is she) came to rest ‘here. 
Her costume, rendered faithfully in the blancmange- 
like marble of the expensive tombstone, is uncom- 
promisingly 1901, moulded waist, lace bertha and 
ballooning sleeves. Incongruous? Yes, if you like. 
But incongruity is one of the charms of Hellbrunn. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


A DIMINISHING SAFEGUARDING DUTY 


SIR,—It is an accepted canon of orthodox economics 
that profit tends always to a minimum. In an unpro- 
gressive concern it gets there. The progressive busi- 
ness maintains its profits by continuously improving 
its methods and the value of the service it affords the 
community. A safeguarding duty is primarily intended 
for an industry in temporary danger of extinction or 
serious damage from unfair foreign competition. I 
suggest that such a duty, which it is not intended 
shall be permanent, should gradually diminish to final 
extinction—its gradual reduction having to be met in 
common with the like tendency of profit. 

The adoption of the principle in imposing safeguard- 
ing duties would go very far to win over many pre-war 
free-traders. One of their chief objections to the 
imposition of protective duties, and one which must 
be allowed to have weight, is that once imposed such 
a duty is difficult to remove, quite impossible without 
inflicting hardship if done suddenly, and at best, when 
the removal is anticipated, causing trade disturbance 
and a powerful incentive to further political action as 
the date approaches. 

A duty which automatically diminishes to nothing 
over an adequate term of years is to a great extent 
at least free from those objections. Manufacturers who 
had not taken advantage of the more assured market 
afforded them to modernize their methods and 
cheapen their products would be gradually weeded out, 
their trade and employees would pass automatically to 
the more enterprising competitors, and these latter 
would be spared the temptation to choose between a 
large sudden change in their market and fresh political 
action. It would, of course, be open to the industry to 
make a fresh application under the Act at any time, 
but it would do so under the necessity of showing 
that it had taken such advantage of the opportunity 
afforded it as would justify the further encouragement 
asked. There would be no special moment at which 
such concerted action would be automatically rallied. 

Yet a diminishing duty, say 30 per cent. diminishing 
by 5 per cent. per annum for six years, could make 
all the difference in the world to an enterprising firm. 
It might afford the financial justification required for 
capital outlay capable of ensuring a cheapened product, 
because a sufficiently assured market at the start per- 
mitted that planning ahead for an adequate output 
which is the first essential of large scale economic 
production and the consequent thinner spreading of 
overhead charges. Let those who say such expendi- 
ture ‘‘ ought ’’ to be incurred by others on faith 
without any market assured explain how to attract the 
necessary funds against the competition of more 
sheltered industries. Would they themselves subscribe 
to a share issue if the industry remained unassisted? 

This is not the place to consider the general case 
for safeguarding, but it is strictly to the point to 
emphasize that by making adequate planning ahead a 
possibility, the cost of the product could manifestly 
be cheapened, with all that that implies for the industry 
in present’ prosperity and future stability as the duty 
died out. It will be objected by some that in the 
meantime prices to the rest of the community would 
still be raised. Without pressing the obvious point 
that the really progressive concern might well find 
sufficient return in the assured opportunity for cutting 
of costs, it is a fair reply that while so much unemploy- 
ment benefit is paid, the extra cost to the community 
would in any case be less than maintaining in idleness 
the labour that would be absorbed. 
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A formal declaration by the Government that the 
principle of the diminishing duty was to be iNCorporated 
in safeguarding practice would secure the support of 
an important body of sober opinion which, without 
being at all doctrinaire, is genuinely apprehensive of 
the unwholesome effect, both political and industria) 
of protective duties of the usual kind. The dimip. 
ishing duty has the double advantage of being highey 
when most needed, and of providing by its gradual 
disappearance a stimulus to continual improvement 
whefe a fixed duty might conceivably tend to compara. 
tive stagnation, gambling on renewal. Anything whic) 
tends to direct activity into industrial rather thay 
political channels makes for economic health. 
I am, etc., 

Royal Societies’ Club, ‘* ENGINEER ” 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


LABOUR AND THE “ BOOKIES ” 


SIR,—Your article on the cant and hypocrisy of the 
Socialist-Bookmaker alliance is a notable illustration 
of the instability of the ethics of the Labour Party, 

Mr. Snowden and Co. have grown eloquent (when it 
suited them) in censuring most of our amusements— 
‘* moral havoc ’’ was one of their mildest efforts when 
condemning our glass of beer or our ‘‘ bob”’ on a 
horse. Electors should beware. -Lovers of personal 
liberty should think twice before putting a Puritan 
party into power. As you say, our interest is “ liberty 
in little things.’’ A drink or a bet is our own business 
—Labour in the saddle will want to make it theirs, 

I am, etc., 

2 Sanctuary Buildings, Wo. Tuomas 

S.W.1 


SIR,—‘ Labour and the ‘‘ Bookies ”’ ’ is one of the 
best things that ever the new constructively-minded 
SaTurDAY has given us. Congratulations. But the 
bookmakers are not the only ‘‘ arch-capitalists”’ with 
whom the Socialists are in close (private) co-operation. 
What an eye-opener it would be if, say, Messrs. 
MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas and Graham would 
publish an account of the fees they have drawn from 
the ‘‘ capitalist ’’ Press since, say, the last General 
Election (not to go back very far) ! 

I am, etc., 
A WorkKING JOURNALIST 
LORD HALDANE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


SIR,—Your Reviewer in your issue for February 23 
speaks of Asquith’s ‘* want of loyalty and judgment” 
in not including Lord Haldane in the first Coalition 
Cabinet. At the time it was understood that his 
exclusion was a condition made by the Conservative 
leaders, and was most reluctantly agreed to by the 
Liberal leader. 

The affectionate tribute paid by Lord Haldane to 
Lord Oxford, after his death, in the House of Lords, 
gives but small support to ‘‘A. A. B.’s ’? comment that 
‘“he had watched with the cold eye of injury the 
ruinous penalty paid by Asquith.” 

T am, etc., 

120 New Walk, A. P. CARRYER 

Leicester 


THE DUTCH EXHIBITION 


SIR,—May I draw the attention of your readers to 
a lecture, by Mr. Collins Baker, on the Dutch pictures 
now on exhibition, which is to be given on Wednes 
day, March 6, at 5 p.m., at 5 Carlton Gardens (by 
kind permission of Mrs. Alfred Bossom), in aid of the 
branch clinic of the Mothercraft Training Society? 
A previous lecture given at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house 
was such a success that the committee have been 
asked to repeat it. Tickets are a guinea and half 
guinea. I hope your readers will realize that this 's 
an opportunity that should not be missed. 
‘ I am, etc., 
FLORENCE Hoare 


17 Devonshire Terrace, W.2 
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‘ FROM MONTMARTRE TO THE LATIN 
QUARTER ’ 


SIR,—No doubt some misunderstanding on the part 
of the printer has led to the authorship of Mr. Francis 
Carco’s ‘From Montmartre to the Latin Quarter’ being 
attributed to Mr. Humphrey Toulmin and myself. 
May this be corrected? My memories of Paris in the 

riod of which Mr. Carco writes are interesting, but 
they are not nearly as interesting as Mr. Carco’s, and 
not even with the co-operation of Mr. Toulmin could I 
have produced the book which is the subject of your 
review. 

I am, etc., 
Grant RICHARDS 

21 Soho Square, W.1 


‘SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN AS TOPICAL 
DRAMATISTS 

SIR,—In an introductory chapter to my new book, 
‘Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists,’ 
upon which Mr. Ivor Brown comments in your 
last issue, I have already answered, in advance, 
the substance of the criticisms that he aims at me; 
and I do not care to recapitulate. May I, however, 
be permitted once more to remind his readers, and 
mine, that, in setting out to prove deliberate, and 
systematic, imitations and plagiarisms of one play- 
wright by another—in this case of ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth,’ by Chapman, in his ‘ Bussy ’ plays; with 
resultant implications of first-rate literary interest and 
importance, there is only one way of doing so, 
namely, by a subtle, slow, laborious process of literal 
and other parallels and analogies—all cumulative in 
effect—by which, at last, the case is built up. To 
remove a couple of lines from their context, of page 
after page of closely-argued writing, and then to 
quote them as examples of my method is manifestly 
futile; and can enlighten no one concerning the 
purpose, argument, or implications of the book in 
question, or of its correlated predecessor. This, never- 
theless, contrary to the elementary canons of literary 
criticism, my opponent again chooses to do, and I 
have, for a third time, to remind him of his fault. 
If, as I feel certain is the case, Mr. Brown honestly 
believes that his method is a competent, sagacious, 
illuminating and wholly just manner of dealing with 
my books, nothing that I can write will prevent him 
from continuing to think so; but in that case up-to- 
date Shakespearean scholarship will proceed quietly 
to pass him by. We are bringing new facts to light, 
and shall bring many more. ; 

Looking back upon such additional knowledge as 
the preparation and writing of my last two studies 
has given me, and glancing once again at the corres- 
pondence that they have led to in your columns, I 
am confirmed in my opinion that many and great as 
are Mr. Brown’s intellectual gifts—and he can’ have 
few more sincere admirers than myself—the faculty 
of imaginative penetration into the deeper meaning 
and implications of our mysterious and difficult Eliza- 
bethan drama is not among them. I appeal therefore 
to comprehending and open-minded readers, and— 
should he care to indite it—gladly leave to my dis- 
tinguished adversary what I hope will be the last 
word in this somewhat strange discussion. 

I am, etc., 
Percy ALLEN 

19 Middleway, 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11 


(Mr. Ivor Brown writes: ‘‘ Plainly no further brief 
argument can help to make Mr. Allen and myself 
agree about the nature of evidence in judging cases 
of plagiarism. I can only ask interested readers to 
consider Mr. Allen’s books and to decide for them- 
SR] which of us is mad, bad, or bath.’’—Ep. 


The Saturday Review 


BAUDELAIRE 


SIR,—With regard to ‘‘Stet.’s ’’ interesting remarks 
last week on translators of Baudelaire, the musical 
Reed whose versatility gave service for so many years 
as co-librettist to the old Gaiety was in that capacity 
known to many thousands as ‘‘ Adrian Ross.’’ In 
addition to the skilled renderings already noted, we 
owe to Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes several editions of 
French classics for use in schools. 

I am, etc., 

81 Valley Road, Witrrip THORLEY 

Streatham, S.W.16. 


ART 
BIG BUSINESS AND THE ARTS 


‘By WALTER BAYES 


RECOLLECT many years ago being invited, 
] along with the rest of my brother journalists, to 

view a large collection of antiques discovered 
and brought to London by a cryptic gentleman with 
a Levantine name. We were invited to a west-end 
hotel and entertained at luncheon with regal pomp. 
We ate, drank and smoked all the things we had read 
about in ‘“‘ Society ’’ novels, and the bolder spirits 
looked each other in the eye with a shameless pretence 
that they did this sort of thing every day. But the 
more the champagne flowed, and the more caviare 
was consumed, the deeper were the doubts that 
assailed us about those antiques. Never had 
Press notices been more guarded or less enthusiastic 
than those which we with infinite misgivings con- 
cocted. We felt the things must be fakes. 

And yet I believe they were, as a matter of fact, 
genuine all the time, and the anecdote lingers in my 
memory as a warning against that childlike simplicity 
of mind which fears the Greeks when they bring gifts. 
Someone should perhaps have warned the directors of 
the I.C.I. that this simplicity still persists in Fleet 
Street, where, in particular, there is an impression that 
‘‘caviare’’ has some derivative connexion with 
caveat. At the luncheon at the Imperial Chemical 
House at Millbank on Friday I could see my confréres 
reflecting with one half their minds that this was “‘ a 
bit of all right ’’ (and by no means so ‘ synthetic ”’ 
as they had feared), while on the other a vaguely 
cheerful assumption that there was dirty work afoot 
crystallized into a picture of the whole of this gigantic 
combine being dedicated to the manufacture of poison 
gas for the next war. Few of them, evidently, were 
old enough to remember that guileless Greek. 

Nevertheless, the wonder rather is that these 
functions do not occur more frequently. In proportion 
as the heads of big businesses take, in the eye of the 
world and in the councils of the nation, the places 
once held by the landed proprietors, it is natural that 
they should desire to be seen in surroundings befitting 
the first citizens of the State. Chatsworth, Blenheim, 
etc., are names of dignity: it argues sound sense that 
the manufacturer should realize how much the 
amenities of art add lustre to a public man—how surely 
from the moment that he aspires to become a public 
figure it behoves him to act in the public interest. 
Sir Frank Baines, the architect of the building, and 
incidentally a capable showman, offered his visitors on 
Friday a running commentary on the building they 
were seeing, and a film showing the various phases 
of its erection—an admirable idea, as it ensured that 
however ignorant of architecture the journalist might 
be when he came in, it was his own fault if he knew 
no more when he came out. Of all this I heartily 
approve, being in favour of free education. For the 
immense number of employees using the building 
there is every material comfort—though communi- 
cated, of course, in the inevitable wholesale fashion 
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inseparable from these enormous concerns, wherein 
the individual has the depressing sense of being a 
cipher only. At certain intervals in the building and 
gathered together on the colonnaded sixth floor, 
which is the piano nobile of the edifice, comfort 
and efficiency give place to magnificence, with 
the board rooms or directors’ rooms. Here Sir 
Frank struck the Imperial note—the beauty of 
British timbers, the pre-eminence of British crafts- 
men—they were out to establish that British 
craftsmanship was still the best in the world. 
No, this building was not standardized like those of 
the utilitarian Americans. England had an artistic 
tradition, and that they were following. 

In all this I find myself in complete (verbal) agree- 
ment with Sir Frank Baines, and indeed he would be 
a dullard who was not moved to admiration by such 
a display of that marvel of co-ordinated effort—a 
modern building—a miracle before which the mere 
artist in a single craft must bow. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the utilitarian parts of the building are much 
more ‘‘ American ’’ than the palatial rooms of the 
directors, and that into this architecture ‘‘ craftsman- 
ship’’ is not introduced quite naturally. The 
sculpture, even in the entrance hall, does not arise 
easily from its surroundings: well done enough in 
themselves, the sculptured stones look like museum 
exhibits hung on nails. The external sculpture on the 
river facade looks stuck on as an afterthought, and is 
not good of its kind (Sir Alfred Mond’s countenance 
as a decorative bosse is definitely more funny than 
Lavoisier’s). When in the elaborately panelled direc- 
tors’ rooms we find carving which does belong better 
to its architectural scheme, we see what Sir Frank 
means by carrying on the national tradition—he 
means one more slavish and elaborate pastiche of 
Renaissance work. As we penetrated to apartments 
of ever greater splendour, to that chamber so pre- 
posterously, though doubtless cleverly, adorned 
with carvings in the manner of Grinling Gib- 
bons, and as we were assured that each piece 
of furniture was a “facsimile” of this or that 
illustrious original we wondered whether the architect 
were reciting what he had been asked to recite by 
directors who ordered this sort of thing, or 
whether he had indeed a first-rate Wardour Street 
mind. Accomplished craftsmanship there assuredly is. 
Throughout the film we were assured that the work- 
men we saw “‘ loved ’’ the panels they were making, 
the joints they were wiping. We were told so often 
that we began to wonder. 

In every country, in every clime, we house our 
governing class in this style. When at the close of 
the film, ‘ The End of St. Petersburg,’ the ringleader 
of the Revolutionists is shown installed in the Winter 
Palace, we feel how much easier is his acceptance as 
dictator in such a setting. The crowd will be 
hypnotized—but so will he. As easily he will drop 
into the capitalists’ way of thinking. Can we look at 
Orpen’s ‘ Hall of Mirrors’ and not see that it is the 
architecture which madé the Treaty? No doubt to 
many of our public men the soporific splendour of such 
surroundings is congenial—they feel they belong there ; 
but there must be some to whom it is but a thing to 
be bravely borne, a part of the White Man’s Burden. 
Maugre the presence in my system of the caviare of 
the Soviet, this is no exposure of a conscious plot of 
the wicked bourgeois to keep the proletariat down. 
Indeed, have I not as much as said that it matters 
little who governs so he governs from a Renaissance 
escritoire? More like that across the dark turbulence 
of artistic unrest the solidly-established lighthouses of 
Tottenham Court Road winked with the only solid 
assurance in an unstable world, and Money spoke to 
Money. I have no objection to an aristocratic govern- 
ment or to an art expressing its character, but I find 


here the expression of a timid cast of mind nowise 
masterful. 


2 March 1929, 


THE THEATRE 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES 


By Ivor BROWN 


Mafro, Darling. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Queen’s Theatre 
The Rumour. By C. K. Munro. Court Theatre. 


HE better the dancer, they say, the greater th. 
fool. Mafro was undoubtedly a dancer; th. 


cash nexus bound him in golden chains to the 
white-waistcoated impresariate. Nor was he by an 
means a fool. He could talk ingeniously about his 
art, a feat extremely rare in artists. He could theorize 
about kicking the gross earth away with the aspiring 
feet as the proper mood and gesture of saltator sy}. 
limatus. He was rich; he had no need to go on a 
sporting tour in the manner of Mr. Soapy Sponge. 
Why, then, did he turn up among the tennis rackets 
and sniff the county air at Lady Susan’s? 
Susan, black but comely, a widow with a nice | 
of English house-property and large holdings ip 
Moravian Potash, did not seem the kind of “ move. 
menty ’’ creature who would be imposed upon and 
even entranced by the mincing ballet-boy. Had she 
seemed less the common-sensible county type, I could 
have seen more reason in this story; or, again, if she 
had been a bustling fighter, there would have been 
more fun in the combination of English lady and dancing 
dago. As it was, Miss Dorothy Dix, as Lady Susan, 
had merely to murmur ‘‘ darling,’’ which she did with 
patient charm, diligently simulating the unintelligence 
she does not possess, while Mr. Ernest Milton was 
drawling and posing on her colonnade or borrowing 
from her bedroom a long looking-giass before which 
to attitudinize and indulge in the ecstasy of self- 
contemplation. 

Mafro, indeed, is a portrait in a mirror, a glimpse 
of the Italianate Narcissus, his vanity forced beyond 
nature in the artificial sunlight of a Society vogue, 
an addict of the looking-glass who can do nothing save 
in self-admiration and self-display. On angry impulse 
he will break the furniture of the Savoy Hotel or the 
objets d’art of his hostess. I could not descry the 
exact appearance of Lady Susan’s statuette which he 
dashed groundwards to give point to his pique; no 
doubt he was doing right. The thing had been given 
her by General Todhunter, whose uncle, I am sure, 
was the colonel of the Heavy Dragoons in ‘ Patience.’ 
But the taste of a Todhunter, though nobly exhibited 
by the General’s blazer in the first act, is neither here 
nor there. Todhunter exists to provide an inarticulate 
rival to the glib Mafro and so to assist what trifle of 
plot Miss Royde-Smith has bestowed upon her nocturne 
in the home counties. I never complain about the 
slenderness of plots where substance is otherwise 
added, and the character of Mafro himself is here the 
alternative to narrative values. When he was off the 
stage (as he was for a considerable period in Act Il), 
the temperature fell dangerously. Indeed, during that 
second act the play seemed to be losing grip; fortu- 
nately a more farcical third restored the actor’s con 
of the situation, and the affair ended happily. 

The weakness of the piece is its hesitation be- 
tween comedy of manners, for which Mafro is too 
fantastic, and frank farce from which Miss Royde- 
Smith and the company were constantly turning 
away. It is possible to argue, of course, that the 
fantastication should be diminished and_ even 
abolished, Mafro toned down, and the delicate 
comedy, always inherent in the theme, developed. 
Undoubtedly Miss Royde-Smith could do that very 
nicely in a novel; probably she could have so suc- 
ceeded in a play of gentle comedy, as she proved 
by the writing of one or two of the episodes. But 
I am not at all sure that a large theatre in Shaftes- 
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bury Avenue is tactically the right place for it. The 
other course was to make a clown unqualified of 
the dancing Narcissus, to give farce its freedom, 
and to spur the company into frank tomfoolery. 
The fact that the third act was plainly the most 
successful in its hold upon the house suggested that 
this would have been correct strategy. Mafro, in 
British bridegroom’s church-wear uniform, invading 
Lady Susan’s bedroom and vowing to make an 
honest woman of her was really good fun. Pre- 

terous nonsense here easily payed its way and 
one wished that the whole production had been 
courageously preposterous from the start. There 
was no need to count the probabilities once Mafro 
had appeared. The joke could have gone on briskly 
as a riotous burlesque on British phlegm confronted 
with the hero as mercurial mannikin. 

Mr. Milton played Mafro with plenty of colour 
and his movements were excellent, being those of 
a real dancer on show rather than the routine antics 
of effeminacy. His drawl became monotonous, yet 
by sheer knowledge of his craft, from beginning to 
end he kept the play together. The casting was 
queer, Miss Dorothy Dix (remember her splendidly 
black and bleak intensity in ‘ The Father’ !) was 
set down to be the meek and negative simpleton 
that is Lady Susan, and Miss Dorothy Green, a 
player who is thin even by recent standards and 
whose acting always suggests that she is all fire 
and air, had to be a stout ‘‘ county ’’ aunt. 

‘The Rumour’ is, like Mr. Munro’s other social 
dramas, stark, severe, just, sardonic, and a mix- 
ture of sad prolixity with brilliant brevity. It must 
be seen by anyone who takes the theatre seriously; 
it would have been played publicly years ago if the 
English theatre were not so hopelessly unorganized 
and unpunctual. The piece dates a little now, not 
because its commentary on the European technique 
of statecraft and the working of public opinion 
has been proved false, but because the ironic criti- 
cism of diplomacy has now been staled by the ap- 
pearance of much other and similar iconoclasm. 
However, we must be grateful to Miss Hilda Dallas 
for arranging the present production, which is a 
remarkably good one. Mr. Munro has chopped a 
good deal away from the turgid bulk of the original 
version given by the Stage Society seven years ago 
and should now use the knife just once or twice 
more. The production, fortunately, is extremely 
rapid, clear, and unpretentious. I never have seen 
a neater piece of work from Mr. Allan Wade. As- 
sisted by Miss Dallas’s settings he framed the tragi- 
comedy of peace and war with the greatest aptitude. 

It is possible to argue over several minor points in 
Mr. Munro’s indictment of capital, diplomacy, nation- 
alism, and human love of humbug. On the whole, 
however, nearly everyone will agree with his general 
analysis of the social organization. What most closely 
concerns a dramatic critic is the success of his quiet 
and argumentative English method in handling a 
theme which would have been jazzed and lashed by the 
new Continental dramatists until it became a futile 
series of mental explosions hitting nothing except the 
agonized ears of those condemned to listen. Mr. 
Munro’s playful portraiture of deputations in Downing 
Street came in the same week as Toller’s ‘ Hoppla,’ 
which dealt with somewhat similar matters. Mr. 
Munro could have been more effective if more concise ; 
but effective he none the less was, while Toller merely 
bored one with his flashy tricks of stage-craft. More- 
over, Mr. Munro’s Peace Conference is really superb 
fun (with a superb actor, Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, to 
go screaming and sparking through this mad world as 
a radio-active politician) whereas the average Expres- 
sionist’s idea of a joke, if he consents to step down so 
low as comedy, is to produce a prostitute with a 
wooden leg. 


MUSIC 


VOICE AND VERSE 


OME years ago Dr. Percy Buck delivered a 
Ge of lectures at Glasgow University upon 

‘The Scope of Music,’ and these lectures were 
subsequently presented to a wider audience by the 
Oxford Press. The same Press has now published 
the set of ten lectures* delivered a couple of years ago 
by Mr. H. C. Colles, and these two books alone are 
an ample justification for the benefaction of Mr. 
Cramb, who founded the lectureship. Now Glasgow 
is to have its own Professor of Music and the Lecture- 
ship has led the way to the Chair. 

Mr. Colles took for his subject the union of poetry 
and music with special reference to English song, 
and the two high lights in his survey are reflected by 
the names of Henry Purcell and Hubert Parry, both 
masters of the art of making poetical and musical 
sense agree. Out of his argument three main facts 
appear. The first is that just as there is a,swing 
of the pendulum in politics, so there is one in music. 
The swing between ‘‘ classical’? and “ romantic ”’ 
movements is a familiar notion. The swing here 
displayed is one between a national view of the 
setting of poetry to music, which has a strict regard 
for the spanning of words with just note and accent, 
and a cosmopolitan view, which resulted from the 
universality of various languages (not always well 
understood by the composers) as the subject-matter 
for music. First there was Latin, the language of 
the Church, then Italian, the language of opera, and 
finally the nineteenth-century German, the language 
of the musicians whose influence was paramount in 
England. This second view paid less respect to 
poetry, treating it as so much material to be moulded 
to the form of the music. Of this view the German, 
Handel, writing opera in Italian and oratorio in 
English, and making a hash of both languages, is, as 
Mr. Colles shows, the supreme exemplar. 

The second fact to appear is that twice in English 
musical history we have come to the brink of the 
foundation of an English school. On the first 
occasion Lawes, Locke and Purcell were the succes- 
sive leaders. But Purcell’s education was limited; he 
never left England, perhaps never left London. He 
lived in a frivolous age and he died young. What 
he did, he did supremely well. But both his circum- 
stances and his character were against him, and he 
was unable to establish in England an opera such as 
Lulli founded in Paris and Mozart later on with ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte’ in Vienna. English music went down 
before the might of Handel, who combined genius 
as a composer with astuteness as an impresario. 
The fruit,’?> comments Mr. Colles, fell from 
the tree before it was ripe.’’ English music emerged 
from the foreign influence only half a century ago, 
when Parry and Stanford, Sullivan and Mackenzie 
became familiar names. Of these Parry was nearest 
to Purcell in the re-establishment of the concord 
between English literature and music. Sullivan had 
the most resounding success. Yet not much has 
come of it all. There has been no Handel to blot out 
their work, and we can boast others who have 
followed them worthily. But—and here is the lesson 
of these lectures—we still have no English Opera, 
and without a national opera there is no focus for a 
national school of music, nor any future for all the 
composers and performers whom our musical 
academies turn out into the world with a training 
that is too generalized because there is no special 
object for them to aim at. We are in danger of 
once more allowing a promising fruit to fall before it 


** Voice and Verse: A Study in English Song.’ By H. C. 
Colles. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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has come to maturity. This is the supreme reason 
for supporting any scheme for the establishment of 
an English Opera, whatever the disadvantages of the 
individual scheme may be. Once more, therefore, I 
ask with pointing finger: ‘‘ Have you joined the 
Imperial League of Opera?’’ 

The third fact, which emerges from these lectures, 
is not one upon which Mr. Colles has anything to 
say. It is this: of the two groups, into which com- 
posers may be divided, that which pays less heed 
to the adjustment of music to the words contains 
the greatest names. Does it, perhaps, not matter so 
very much after all if Handel violates our metres 
with his false accents or if Beethoven wrote clumsi!y 
for the voice? Even Schubert, whose ‘‘ every song 
took its shape from the poet’s verse,’’ is by no 
means guiltless in matters of detail. It is true that 
he always got at the core of the poem, but the rest 
could fit itself to his melody as best it might. There 
is hardly a song in which you cannot find strong 
accents on unimportant syllables. ‘‘ Ich ungliick- 
selger Atlas ’’ is a familiar instance, where he sings, 
in effect, ‘‘ unhappy Atlas ”’ with a very strong accent 
on “fun” and a very light one on hap ”’ Purcell, 
Parry, Hugo Wolf would not have done that; nor 
could any one of them have translated into music the 
whole spirit of the poem, as Schubert did. Brahms 
frequently makes the same metrical errors. Yet it is 
Handel not Purcell, Beethoven not Parry, Schubert 
and Brahms not Wolf, whom we almost unanimously 
(including, I fancy, Mr. Colles) love and honour most. 
For those others is reserved a different kind of 
admiration, which carries with it qualifications as 
strong as itself. This is only to say that in song, 
as in opera, it is the music which counts first and 
the other ingredients a distant second. Your Mozart 
and your Wagner, who straddle both groups, are 
secure because of that one foot firmly planted in the 
first of them. 

Besides these major points, there are many lesser 
ones, which give value to this book. The author is 
both human and broad-minded, able to see into the 
springs of men’s actions and at the same time unwill- 
ing to accept without making his own test the con- 
clusions of others. He has, too, the gift of swift 
narrative, that gift of selecting facts which, put into 
a single paragraph, give to the reader the essentials 
of a whole epoch and convey to him a sense of time’s 
passage. Sometimes, especially in the account of 
Handel, there is a Stracheyesque touch in the ironic 
humour, which lights up the admirably concise story. 

H. 


THE EMPTY FEAR 


By GERALD GOULD 


Y love, that then was my love (for love dies, 
love passes, 
Like the star that was lost in the stream, like the 
wind in the grasses)— 
My love was sick at her heart, for the fear which 
her heart would forbid. 
‘* Ah, what if I hurt you?” she cried. 
—Ah, what if she did? 


She gave to my moment of waking that sense which 
restores 

An earth like the morning, a sky like the opening 
of doors; 

And yet she was sick at her heart, with the fear which 
her heart forbade. 

‘* Ah, what if I hurt you?’’ she cried. 

—Ah, what if she had? 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—157 


Set sy T. MicHaEt Pope 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed poem on 
‘ The Frost of February, 1929.’ The poem must no} 
exceed twenty-four lines in length. 


B. There are rumours that the pun is about to 
come into fashion once more. We offer @ First Prigg 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for the best essay entitled ‘ In Defence of the Pun.’ 
Competitors are limited to three hundred words, 


RULES 
i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 1574, 
or LITERARY 157s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing jg 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed accordi 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, March 11. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March 16. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 155 
Set By ALFRED WAREING 


A. One of our most esteemed letter-writers has left 
us without a specimen of his love-letters. We offer 
a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a love-letter (of not more than soo 
words) from Mr. Micawber to his beloved Emma 
breaking the news gently that, owing to circumstances 
over which he has no control, he must give her the 
opportunity of breaking off their engagement. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for one of those 
questions to which it is impossible to reply with a plain 
“Yes ”’ or “ No’’; such as the question put to the 
candidate for Parliament, ‘“‘ Have you left off beating 
your wife?’ Or, as the counsel for the prosecution 
in a recent famous trial asked a prisoner, ‘ On this 
date had you ceased bribing the police ?’’ 


REPORT FROM MR. WAREING 


155A. The number of entries threatened an 
embarrassed day of judgment. There must be hun- 
dreds of readers who share a more or less intimate 
knowledge of Wilkins Micawber; but relief came with 
the discovery that the majority of the competitors 
had allowed themselves to forget that a love-letter 
was asked for. For this reason many efforts were 
put aside at once, N. B. and H. G. Christopher being 
the first to go. They were followed by those who 
imagined a Micawber without hope, and among these 
were Lester Ralph, Issachar, Eileen L. Wade, W. G., 
Non Omnia, Marjorie Gardner and Katherine B. 
Campbell (the last two really succeeded in composing 
love-letters, but they were not Mr. Micawber’s). 
Terra (whose P.S. : ‘‘ Would your mamma kindly send 
me the recipe of a chilblain-cure?’? was a precious 
afterthought), A. Muir and James Hall. 

Valimus, M. L. and Muriel M. Malvern’s letters 
contained a modicum of Micawber’s characteristic 
hopefulness—they were thus much to the good! But 
not love-letters. Bebe made Micawber violently 
critical of Emma’s family, a jarring note in a love-letter. 
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p. R. Laird touched a truer one, ‘* I am ruined ; tem- 
; rarily, I hope and believe, for I have every expecta- 
~ that something will shortly turn up.’’ Other 
rases deserve recording. M. L.’s ‘‘Whose rendering 
of that song ‘ Little Tafflin ’ would melt the heart of 
any stone that had not been sucked dry.’’ Muriel L. 
Malvern’s “* Hope has sunk beneath the horizon in 
the breast of the foundered Bark who now takes up 
the pen to address you.” Non Omnia’s ‘‘ Crushed 
beneath the clouds of adversity, flattened out by the 
blackness of despair,’’ and James Hall’s That a 
cloud (of no very great dimensions, but minus the 
verbial silver lining) at present obscures the God of 
Day that—in short, I have (by request) abandoned the 
situation.’” (He had ‘‘ got the sack.’’) 

Widely different ideas were held as to Mr. 
Micawber’s financial state. Some imagined him 
penniless, others possessed him with savings meant 
for matrimony, which legal proceedings threatened to 
swallow up; shillings and halfpennies were included in 
the totals; three or four competitors landed him in a 
debtor’s prison. 

I think the First Prize should go to H. C. M\, and 
the second to Pibwob. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Most Adorable Being, 

At the moment when the undersigned takes up his 
pen to address the fairest of her sex, the God of Day 
is veiled with clouds, hope has sunk beneath the 
horizon, and life itself is wrapped in gloom. In short, 
I am become the prey of a series of unpropitious 
events. I am a Bark driven by adverse winds, and 
tossed by the billows of an unaccommodating ocean. 

You will have guessed, my fondest Emma, that 
Fortune has not smiled upon your Wilkins. It would 
ill become me to attempt to explain to your tender 
heart the various pranks which a malign Fate has 
thought fit to play upon a man struggling to earn 
an honourable and honest livelihood by the sale of 
tallow candles on commission. Suffice it to say that 
this is not a remunerative avocation; in other words, 
it does not pay; and some temporary embarrassments 
of a pecuniary nature are the results. 

But why do I lay these lamentable details before the 
eyes of her who is the light of my own? Why do I 
bring the penumbra of my own eclipse to overshadow 
the sunshine which I hoped would brighten what 
remains of my sublunary existence? These are ques- 
tions which you may well ask, and I will endeavour, 
if an aching heart and a fountain of tears ready to 
start from their source do not prevent me, to give 
an answer. 

I am a man of honour, trained from my childhood 
to regard probity and integrity in all human affairs as 
necessary ingredients in the character of one who 
would lay claim to the title of a good man. Con- 
sistently with that (I will not call it high, but I may 
perhaps designate it as respectable) standard of human 
morality, I could not conceal from my Emma the fact 
that my immediate prospects are, to employ the words 
of the Swan of Avon, that brightest jewel of the 
Elizabethan Era, bound in shallows and in miseries. 

When in that happy hour, now six weeks past, we 
plighted our troth each to the other, my circumstances 
were different. I was at that moment, as I am still, 
confident that something would turn up, but confidence 
was then based on what appeared to be a strong fabric 
of probabilities. That fabric has now tottered, and 
an unwashed individual employed by a broker is to-day 
in legal possession of the premises which the under- 
signed but yesterday regarded as his own. 

It is therefore not only expedient but equitable that 
I should offer to you the opportunity of revoking, if 
that be your desire, the mutual pre-hymeneal bond into 
which our young hearts entered and which our young 
lips sealed with a sacred salute. 


I shall await your reply with a palpitating heart, 
but, be it what it may, nothing will eradicate the 
impression of the adorable Emma which will be found 
for ever stamped on the 

Heart 
Of 
Her 
Devoted Slave, 
Wikins M. 
H. C. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 
My Love, 

It is unnecessary to remind my Emma that she is the un- 
winking loadstar of my life and mainspring of my being, and 
will continue to be the undisputed mistress of my affections 
until the cold grave closes over me. For the sake of her that 
holds my heart in thrall, I would sacrifice all that I have in the 
world. Alas! owing to circumstances over which I have no 
control, my all is of imperceptible proportions ; in short, a minus 
quantity since the last blow has fallen. Hitherto I have suc- 
ceeded by the exercise of, I may say, almost superhuman 
exertions in maintaining my head above water and keeping the 
wolf from the door; but now the flood is closing over me, and 
the ravenous monster has crossed the threshold. Could I be 
so inhuman, so deaf to the voice of duty, as to allow the 
loveliest and most virtuous of her sex to fling herself into the 
whirlpool and yield her tender limbs to the mercilessness of those 
cruel fangs? 

I am well aware of the fact, I may say of the circumstance, 
that your papa (who, I trust, enjoys excellent health) is pressing 
forward our marriage with the utmost energy. Heaven forbid 
that I should set myself in opposition to any of the propositions 
of that truly wonderful man! But I am unable to forget, in 
fact 1 cannot but remember, that it is ever his maxim that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, and, in short, that 
when you stand a blushing bride at the altar, he will give and 
the happy man will receive the inestimable privilege of your 
maintenance. Would that I could still see some hope of winning 
that privilege? But the fates are jealous, the angel of destiny 
is unkind, the hymeneal deities have a grudge against me, and, 
in short, I have by to-day’s post received an instant demand to 
pay the sum of three guineas, while my assets amount to two 
pounds, four shillings and twopence halfpenny. Forgive these 
sordid details, but you must know all. 

For the sake of the happiness of her for whom I would 
joyfully fling my wretched body from the summit of yonder Alp, 
I must sacrifice my dawning bliss and, in short, release my 
Emma from the promise that made me the happiest of men. 

This is blotted with my tears. 

Give my respects to your papa, and ask him not to call; I 
am beyond comfort. 

Your heart-broken 
Witxins MIcawBER 


Pinwos 


155B. There were scores of entries for this com- 
petition, and some of them, in the hope of finding the 
target, sent several ‘‘questions’’—in one case as many 
as ten. It was hardly fair thus to put extra responsi- 
bility upon the judge; competitors should have chosen 
their own ‘‘ best’’ and plunged on it. Therefore 
W. Merriman, Lester Ralph and James Hall, though 
they might have won a prize, put themselves ‘‘out of 
court.’” These are some questions worth remember- 
ing. Addressed to a very High Church curate: ‘‘ And 
have you begun to wash again, now Lent is over?’’ 
(W. Merriman). Addressed to respondent in divorce 
suit by cross-examining counsel : ‘‘ And do you suggest 
you have been almost faithful to your wife?’’ (H. W. 
Williams), and—one guesses who should face this 
question: ‘‘ Does this represent a part of the sum 
which you so unjustly filched from the Road Fund?’’ 
(Katherine B. Campbell). It was evidently difficult to 
avoid those two spheres where questions are prominent 
features of the conversation—Politics and the Bar— 
and so the Second Prize should go to Arthur C. 
Hartley while Wilfrid Fordham deserves the First 
Prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 


‘** Do you pretend to be honest ?’’ 
Witrrip ForpHAM 
SECOND PRIZE 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the Prime Minister : ‘‘ Do you feel 
any remorse at the bad state of the trade in the country?” 
ArtHur C. Hartiey 
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HE recent death of a sister of Mary Coleridge 
has revived memories of Mary Coleridge her- 
self. I say revived advisedly, though hoping 
I may be mistaken, for hers is a name no longer 
recurring in casual literary allusion. The volume 
into which her verse was eventually collected by 
Sir Henry Newbolt may still be selling quietly, and 
doubtless there are scores of devoted admirers sur- 
viving, but she does seem to have passed rather 
out of view. And yet Mary Coleridge was one of 
those poets who give us exact and living  self- 
portraiture; and if that will not keep a writer in 
public recollection, what will? 
* * 


But perhaps the portraiture was not generally 
noticed, the emphasis being put by many of her 
eulogists, as apparently by herself, on her merely 
fanciful work. In this lower kind, she did many 
remarkable things, and it is not to be denied that 
come upon singly they excite enthusiasm though in 
bulk the effect is weakened. For Mary Coleridge, 
dealing with two sorts of mystery, seems to have 
cared little to distinguish between them. The arbi- 
trarily mysterious, however, for all the effect it may 
make when used with her skill, is not a stimulant 
to true poetic wonder; and for myself I confess to 
occasional impatience with the man from the East 
or the woman from the West who passes on some 
inexplicable errand through too many of her poems. 
Such vague personages seem to me to belong to the 
tribe of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ maidens nine and 
lords of the elder days.’’ 


But when Mary Coleridge turned away from such 
creations of fancy to look ‘within herself, she saw 
with such eyes as no woman has had since Emily 
Bronté. I do not for a moment suggest that she 
was the equal of Emily; obviously she was alto- 
gether slighter. But she saw fearlessly, and what 
she saw was a very noble, proud, austere, sensitive 
and passionate nature, a nature at once impelled to 
bold expression and scrupulous in reticence. Secre- 
tum meum mihi! That instinct of certain elect 
natures, strengthened by a delicacy that was very 
English, now kept the poems enigmatical in a very 
different way. There was no longer any arbitrary 
mystery: there was only the refusal to utter more 
than the idea, the emotion. 

* 
* * 


Probably every writer has known at some moment 
the bitterness of making himself a motley to the 
view, and has longed at once to tell his secret and 
keep it. With Mary Coleridge, because she was so 
much an Englishwoman and a lady, and for the 
deeper reason which prompted the mystic’s cry, reti- 
cence was a necessity. She wrote of herself only 
when it was imperative to do so, and she was 
resolute not to place any reader in the position of 


eavesdropper. 
* 


* * 


All of us know what self-revelation has come to 
mean in the language of publishers’ puffs. But 
there was a writer afraid of nothing, too pure of 
mind to understand prudery, and yet never 
giving herself away. She was no egotist. She 
could not at leisure and with complacency settle to 
the appreciation of herself. She gave us not the 


full-length, detailed, satisfied portrait, but a series 
of glimpses of herself in which we may see her in 
the crises of her inner life, without condescending 
to report the circumstances. 


And so we may know 


her to the core, and, as the world reckons know. 
ledge, be utterly ignorant of her. 
* 


* * 


There have been in our .time three poets who 
have mastered the art of self-portraiture: Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mary Coler. 
idge. The finest part of the poetry of Mr. Bridges 
consists of lyrics that seem, and sometimes are, as 
impersonal as a piece in an Elizabethan song- 
but gradually, out of familiarity with his work, we 
come to knowledge of a character very definite. He 
has never been concerned to flash it upon us; he js 
so much of a poet that he has not the least hesita. 
tion in coming before us without the trappings of 
romance; and in his shy pride he is sure that it js 
unnecessary for him to sign his work. But it is g 
character, not moods, that he has put into his 
poetry. And, with more pungency and a s 
edge of irony, it is a character that Mr. Housman 


has given us. 


* * 


Mary Coleridge had not the learned lyrical art of 
the one or the peculiar concentration of the other, 
but she is to be named with them. There was no 
need for her to tell the tale of whatever experiences 
had been hers for us to feel her personality impli. 
cated in her verse: a snatch of song brought us the 
essence of an experience that could have been no 
other poet’s. And out of those minute poems, which 
keep so much from us, which are sometimes hardly 
more than exclamations, which are now and then 
admissions of inability to measure joy or pain, there 
rises up that portrait of an Englishwoman which 
may well add something to one’s pride in being of 


her race. 
* 


* * 


Overpraise is the poorest service a critic can 
render a writer, and I am far from trying to per- 
suade any reader, or myself, that Mary Coleridge 
was a great poet. But in this art she had few 
rivals. To conciliate the hostile or incredulous let 
large subtractions be made. Let it be allowed that 
a succession of the finest miniatures are not equiva- 
lent to a Velazquez, and that a really great genius 
for poetry would have enabled a woman of Mary 
Coleridge’s nature to relate all those glimpses of 
herself in a single work, done with an illumination 
as impartial as the sun’s. To care for the crises only, 
instead of being equably interested in one’s whole life, 
is doubtless to be less than the supreme painters 
of themselves. But, when all is said, I find myself 
wondering where in English poetry, for all the 
greater achievements of Emily Bronté and Christina 
Rossetti, we may look for such a likeness of an 
Englishwoman as we have in the verse of Mary 
Coleridge. 

* 
* * 


I have protested against what seems neglect of 
Mary Coleridge; but she herself never thought the 
same, publishing pseudonymously lest she should 
bring discredit on her illustrious ancestor. ‘‘ Some 
in a child would live, some in a book,’’ she wrote, 
in a poem at once proud and modest, praying that 
of her there might remain to posterity only some 
signs the soul gave ‘‘ ere it forsook the form of life 
to live eternally.’’ That phrase, ‘‘ the form of life,” 
is as fine a thing as Coventry Patmore wrote about 
Mary Coleridge’s divine namesake undergoing ‘‘ the 
ceremony of death.”” Death or neglect, if indeed 
there be neglect, are powerless over such a spirit as 
Mary Coleridge’s, those signs her soul gave remain, 
and if any neglect them now, they will but redis- 
cover them with a profounder emotion hereafter. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW VERSE 


By HuMBERT WOLFE 


Hogarth Living Poets: Time and Memory. By 
F. L. Lucas. The China Cupboard. By Ida 
Graves. The Passing of Guto. By Huw 
Menai. 4s. 6d. each. Cambridge Poetry, 
1929. 38. 6d. Hogarth Press. 

Loved Helen. By T. H. White. 
Windus. 5s. 

For Daws to Peck At. 
Gollancz. 6s. 

The Set-up. By Joseph Moncure March. Secker. 
10s. 6d. 


HE Hogarth Press—in spite of the melancholy 

defeatism of Mr. Leonard Woolf—has always been 
a good friend to young poets, as witness its long and 
honourable record of publications, which could have 
had no conceivable commercial objective. To this 
already considerable service is added that afforded 
by the series edited by Lady Gerald Wellesley. Its 
object, no doubt, like that of an older series published 
by Elkin Matthews, is to discover the real talent of 
the future. What matter twenty misses beside one 
hit? The last thing, therefore, that I should wish to do 
js to discourage the venture, particularly as it is already 
plain that the editor is bound to no particular school. 
If she has published a mildly foolish book called ‘ It 
was not Jones ’ she has equally published one gravely 
wise, ‘ Different Days.’ If she has experimented with 
a peculiarly indigestible American in Robinson Jeffers 
she has found in Mr. F. L. Lucas and Miss Ida Graves 
verse that promotes rather than cloys the appetite. 
And—perhaps best service of all—in ‘ Cambridge 
Poetry, 1929’ she is agreeably rivalling Mr. Basil 
Blackwell’s annual volume of Oxford Poetry. Nothing, 
therefore, but praise for the general conception, and 
hope that it may continue and flourish, 

But that wish does not prevent the critic from 
considering what luck on this occasion the pearler 
has had. Apart from the Cambridge poets there are 
the two writers already mentioned and Mr. Huw 
Menai. I wish with all my heart that I could find 
something in the verse half as good as the courage 
and modesty of the preface. I wish I could honestly 
declare that in my view he has actually achieved 
something to compensate for all his hardships and 
sufferings. That I cannot say, because I do not think 
that he is sufficiently master of his medium to give 
expression to the quite beautiful humanity of which 
he is plainly possessed. It is not, I think, true as he 
says himself : 


Chatto and 


By Monk Gibbon. 


I cannot woo thee as I would, Queen Poesy! 
Rags and hunger wreck the heart, and I can’t see. 


Rags and hunger have fortified his heart and enriched 
his vision, but they have given him the poet’s armour 
without the poet’s lance. He can and does resist the 
assaults of meanness, ugliness and despair in his own 
soul, but he cannot (as yet at least) slay them for the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas, unlike Mr. Menai, is not a 
stranger among us. The writer of a beautiful novel, 
a first-rate critic, and editor of the definitive Webster, 
he does not surprise us when he indicates once again 
the calm distinction of his mind. Perhaps at core 
it is, by virtue of that unusual control, not essentially 
a poet’s intellect, and yet how its level ray falls here 
and there like a lantern in the dark. If, for example, 
Matthew Arnold is half-remembered here, is not the 
mind none the less replenished by 


So, when summer scarce seems older, 

In the full flush of late July, 

Some dawn there comes a breath, 

A whisper in the air, along the grass, 

That the days draw on to autumn, and shorten as they pass. 


Is there nothing to hold us in 


Build, build the ramparts of your giant-town ; 

Yet they shall crumble to the dust before 

The battering thistle-down. 
Mr. Lucas may not be a “‘ young ”’ poet with a future, 
but he has the manner and, what is not less important, 
the manners of one who is poetry’s companion. 

Miss Ida Graves is more clearly a discovery and 
more clearly an adventurer. She is sufficiently indif- 
ferent to the feelings of middle-aged prosodists to 
print as the very first line of her book : 

Son of the sun, beloved, come. 


which is, no doubt, a deliberate outrage. Because 
having thoroughly shocked this reader she proceeds to 
charm him just as he is laying aside the book with 
A locked content, a spread surmise 
That burned within her bee-brown’ eyes. 
Obviously, after that, research must continue, and is 
rewarded by 
Bright on their sightless pupils shone 
Since all the lashing waves had gone, 


Tears of the rain that welled and caught 
The rapture of one lost argonaut. 


Or, better still, 

And found my foe an angel form, 

And God undone beneath my knee, 

Who, fallen, all His face a storm 

Of living anger, mocked at me. 
Miss Graves, it seems, has something to say, and a 
more than deft way of saying it. Perhaps she would 
do well to leave fairyland and the witches alone, being, 
as she is, so much at home in a real world that she 
is seeking to make. She might even succeed in that 
attempt. 

‘ Cambridge Poetry,’ on the other hand, as was to 
be expected, is to a large extent as much “‘ English 
Verse ’’ as a Latin composition is ‘‘ Latin Verse.’’ 
I ask Mr. T. S. Eliot, for instance, to rub his eyes 
and try to remember when he wrote 

We have come to the latter season of the year 
when kingdoms tremble. 
or Miss Edith Sitwell to deny the authorship of 
Pinned to a backcloth of thick air 
before Apollo’s golden knees. 
Moreover, apart from a most wholesome imitativeness 
there is almost everywhere the obscurity due neither 
to emptiness nor yet profundity but to mere technical 
deficiency. 
Searching the cave gallery of your face 
My torch meets fresco after fresco ravishes 
Rebegets me. 

There is a meaning there, which more skill (and 
pains) would have clarified, and it was probably worth 
clarifying. But experiments, imitations, imperfec- 
tions and all, the book is a very welcome proof that 
the interest in verse is alive in Cambridge whatever 
may be the case of verse itself. 

Perhaps the liveliest of the contributors to this 
volume is Mr. T. H. White, who has simultaneously 
arranged for a one-man show with Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. Mr. White will (horrid taunt!) grow 
younger as he grows older. His cynicism at the 
moment is stupendous. He professes gratitude to 
brass Ananda who 

has graciously and sweetly given me nothing. 
Or he compares the moon to 


a bacon slicer 
spinning through rashers of cloud. 
Or in a poem called ‘ Lost,’ where he has permitted 
himself to feel, suddenly afraid of this being brought 
home to him, he observes: 


And I daresay even that’s not true, 
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the fact, of course, being that what he dare not say, 
for fear of his friends, is that it is true. But in spite 
of all this Mr. White has wit, sensibility, and a half- 
veiled power of expression. When he has ceased 
shocking the bourgeoisie of his own heart he may 
surprise himself and us. 

Mr. Monk Gibbon, as distinct from these other 
young men, has already something approaching a 
style. The Irish, indeed, seem to be born like kittens, 
complete and furry little poets. This has, however, 
the disadvantage of suggesting that we know the 
end of their development from the beginning. We 
may, of course, be wrong, and it is possible that Mr. 
Monk Gibbon will not proceed along the path sug- 
gested by such rhythm as: 


And of the sweet look in her face 
And of her calm and lovely brow 


I have lost her speech! 
Her men would count me 
Stranger if I spoke 

Not of their country. 


But as against this now traditional music Mr. Monk 
Gibbon has his own manner, as in 


Come, little singers, cleave the sky once more, 
Cover the grass, search through the blades and find. . 


I search in vain for the advertised kinship to Mr. 
W. H. Davies. Mr. Gibbon has enough to shake off 
without being entangled by that magician also. But 
I do find freshness of thought, an unhurrying attitude 
to both life and beauty unusual in a young poet. It 
may mean, as I suggested before, that this is the 
shadow of the cat before herself, or it may mean that 
Mr. Gibbon starts with an immense advantage over 
his competitors. We shall see. 

Finally, we have Mr. March, who in ‘ The Set-up’ 
invites Euterpe into the boxing-ring as a change from 
the lupanar, where he last sought to entertain her. 
Let me quote at random these lines printed as prose, 
not as verse: 


His own mother wouldn’t have known him. 
years, 
his face had grown distorted, massive, swollen of bone. 


Cauliflower ear. Cocoanut head. Close-cropped hair, 
bristling red. 


Battered for 


In the house of verse there are many mansions. 
Is there room, we may ask, for Mr. March between 
‘ The Widow in the Bye-Street ’’ and ‘ Barrack-room 
Ballads’? I think it doubtful. I should say that 
whereas a little of ‘ The Bye-Street’ and most of 
‘The Barrack-room Ballads’ are the worst verse 
possible, both are redeemed by the fact that each of 
their authors is a poet. However unpleasant their 
subjects, or however disagreeable their approach to 
it, something over which they had no certain control 
set its seal upon the work, marking ‘it as its own, 
even if a poor thing. But Mr. March is not a poet. 
His subjects are abominable, and his method that of a 
man suddenly emptying bricks out of a cart by tipping 
the back. Mr. March is, I imagine, like Mr. Upton 
Sinclair, a very sincere hater of the ugliness which 
he describes, but again, like Mr. Sinclair, he stands 
outside and curses. He does not, like a poet, slip 
inside and subjugate. All the time he is holding his 
hands up to his ears to shut out the noise. But 
unfortunately he does not hold them over our ears. 


2 March 1929 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE FACTORY 


Citizenship in the Industrial World. By G. 4 
Johnston. Longmans. as. 6d. d 


HE ‘“‘ new conception of citizenship,” which the 
author of this book sets out to develop, neve 
attains to clear definition. That is a pity, becang 
the circumstances of modern industrial civilization are 
so unlike those of the civic orders prevailing when oy; 
traditional notions of social duties were formulated 
that a restatement is called for. It is not so much, as 
Mr. Johnston seems to teach, that citizenship in “the 
modern world is fundamentally a new and different 
thing, as that loyalty to the State has become a much 
more complex affair, involving in its higher forms 
many subsidiary loyalists calling for the exercise of 
much judgment if they are to be duly subordinateg 
and harmonized. In simple communities where the 
only forms of association are the family and the State, 
the problems of good citizenship are fairly easy to 
define. But, with increasing economic complexity, 
the individual finds himself in a jungle of civic duties 
where a seeming conflict of loyalties constantly pre. 
sents itself. There is thus urgent need of a map show- 
ing the main ethical thoroughfares, with the lesser 
roads duly marked according to their civic importance, 
Mr. Johnston reminds us that ‘‘ most current think- 
ing on the problems of citizenship ignores the all. 
pervasive influence of the industrialization of the 
modern world.’’ We must all recognize that in the 
hierarchy of contemporary loyalties and duties those 
involved in industry and industrial relations are many 
and important. But many will differ from the author 
of this book in his symbolizing of the institutions to 
which loyalty is legitimately owed as discrete con- 
centric circles of varying radii. Were that indeed a 
fair picture, a harmony of civic duties would be im- 
possible. The claims of the family, the church, the 
business or profession, the State and humanity at 
large, must constantly be in seeming conflict; and if 
they are to be regarded as unrelated, as this simile 
would suggest, a resolution of the conflict must be 
for ever unattainable. 

The author has a wholesome contempt for the 
sentimentality which leads people to praise every age 
but their own, and to harp on the happiness and beauty 
of the good old times that are past. He reminds 
us that much as we may lament the meanness and 
sordidness that disfigure contemporary life, it is not 
so long ago that, for nine people out of ten, nothing 
existed but what most people to-day would call poverty. 
He quotes a saying of the late Professor William 
Smart that the alleged golden age of equality of wealth 
‘‘ was rather a leaden age of inequality of poverty.” 
Mr. Johnston is sound, too—from both social and 
esthetic points of view—in his general defence of 
machine-production and of what we may call unit- 
standardization. 

There is no doubt that a good deal of the talk 
about the joys of hand-production, and the pride of 
craftsmanship, is uttered in complete ignorance of 
the circumstances in which even beautiful works were 
and are often produced. To take an example given by 
the author : 

Let every social reformer who sentimentally raves over the 
superior beauty of the craftsmanship of hand-production in 
Oriental rugs remember that this work was being done in 
the year 1921, in Persia, by children of five or six years of 
age employed in appalling conditions for twelve or fourteen 
hours a day. 

Nor does the specialization of function which modern 
industrialism involves necessarily eliminate personal 
skill and personal interest. In many engineering 
industries of to-day, for example, there are plenty of 
jobs giving as much scope for individual ingenuity and 
initiative as anything that earlier times could offer. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that a majority of working 
people at any time engage in work from other than an 
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economic motive. ‘‘ The masons and carpenters who 
worked on the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages did 
not each produce single masterpieces.’’ Like the 
workmen who erected Adelaide House, these men ‘‘ did 
honest work which, in combination with the honest 
work of thousands of others, resulted in a master- 

” 

But Mr. Johnston overstates his case. Specialization 
and standardization, like every other good and useful 

ss, can be wrongly applied and over-applied. 
When the author, in support of his thesis, refers us 
to Adam Smith, who “ pointed out that a lad who 
had made nothing but nails all his life could make 
them twice as quickly as a first-rate smith who only 
took to nail-making occasionally,’’ and draws the 
moral that ‘‘ habituation in a special task leads to 
efficiency,’’ he implicitly asks us to agree that ‘‘ con- 
suming and producing ’’ are the supreme functions 
of man. 

He is on firmer ground when he echoes Marshall’s 
saying that it is monotony of life much more than 
monotony of work that is to be dreaded. ‘‘ The 
reduction of industrial processes to the repetitive and 
habitual conserves the energy of the worker for other 
interests outside his working life.’’ One of the most 
interesting discussions ‘in the book is that concerned 
with the causes and consequences of the localization 
and centralization of industry, to which so many of 
our social troubles are attributable. Propinquity to 
power and convenience to market are rightly held as 
the two main causative influences. The decline of the 
coalfields as hitherto worked—lamentable as are some 
of the immediate consequences—may yet play a part 
in the promotion of a wholesome industrial decentral- 
ization, to which the development of new transport 
facilities and the increasing employment of elec- 
tricity and petrol are already beginning to lead us. 
On this, Mr. Johnston is as sound as elsewhere he is 
unsound. ‘‘ Some of the worst of the social effects of 
the industrial order,’’ he writes, ‘‘ have been due to 
the excessive overcrowding of the people in the cities 
of factories which have sprung up near coalfields and 
at seaports; so that the realization of the genuine end 
of citizenship has been impossible, either in work or 
in leisure.” He points out that already in the United 
States it is a common thing ‘‘ for the manual worker 
to live twenty miles from his factory, and to come in 
to work in his motor-car.’’ 

To the modern movement towards what is called 
“ rationalization ’’ Mr. Johnston gives his blessing; 
though he quaintly admits that ‘‘ there are, in fact, 
two categories of persons who may suffer as a result 
of it; these categories being (1) the workers employed 
by the undertakings rationalized; and (2) the con- 
sumers of the goods produced.’’ It is often forgotten 
that our so-called economic system is no system at all. 
At best it is a system that works itself. In the words 
of Sir J. A. Salter, ‘‘ it has been built and is main- 
tained by the work of thousands of men, of keen but 
limited vision, each working within his own special 
sphere, each normally seeing and knowing only his 
own and the immediately adjacent territory.’’ The 
world has ‘‘ been looking for the supermen who made 
this machine. It has not found them. They do not 
exist.’’ Sir J. A. Salter optimistically adds that ‘‘ over 
the whole range of human activity and human need, 
supply is adjusted to demand and production to con- 
sumption by a process that is automatic, elastic and 
responsive.’’ It is often noticeable that even extreme 
complacency is upset by the complacent utterance of 


{| There have recently been some complaints from 
subscribers of late arrival of posted copies of the 
Saturpay Review. Those who wish to make a 
similar complaint will be doing themselves and us 
a service by sending particulars to the Circulation 
Manager, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2, where 
possible accompanied by the wrapper. 


another. So we find Mr. Johnston, in response to 
this passage (which he quotes), protesting that demand 
and supply, as the supporting pillars of economic 
society, are not quite the ideal instruments suggested. 
** The Demand of the orphan child for food, which 
cannot make itself effective in terms of cash, remains 
unsatisfied; whilst the Demand of a luxurious lady 
for clothes, backed by ability to pay, finds Supply in 
abundance.”’ 

Confronted with Mr. Graham Wallas’s report that 
he found among the general run of industrial workers 
** little or no pleasure taken in their work,’’? Mr. John- 
ston asks the wage-earners to remember Aristotle’s 
definition of happiness as ‘‘ an activity of the soul in 
the direction of excellence in a full life ’’; which he 
explains as meaning ‘‘ excellence in work ’’; adding 
that ‘‘ for Aristotle the happy man is not the idle man, 
the man who does nothing ’’—evidently forgetting his 
earlier quotation from that philosopher to the effect 
that ‘‘in the best governed city, the citizens should live 
the life neither of industry nor of commerce, for such a 
life is ignoble and contrary to virtue.’” We cannot 
escape the fact that a very large part of the necessary 
work of society, if it is to produce the things which 
the great majority of us want produced, must be 
tedious and wearisome to those engaged in their 
multiple production. The tedium may be reduced in 
lots of ways; it cannot be abolished. No more than in 
Russia is it reasonable to expect the majority of 
workers, when the factory hooters sound, to join with 
the Bolshevik poet Jashtev in chanting: 


Of what sing the sirens? 
It is the morning hymn of unity! 


Harry RosBeERtTs 


SOME EXPERIENCES 


High Pressure. By Lionel James. 

Remembered Yesterdays. By Sir Solomon Dias 
Bandaranaike. Murray. 15s. 

From Leipzig to Cabul. By G. Stratil-Sauer. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. 
Reynolds. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 


Murray. 12s. 


By A. J. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD says that the author who 

speaks about his own books is almost as bad 
as a mother who talks about her children. This may 
be true of the novelist or historian, whose existence 
is often sedentary and uneventful. But it does not 
apply to the war correspondent, whose career is 
marked by constant alarums and excursions. Colonel 
James has accordingly written a most entertaining 
account of ten years during which he was in the ser- 
vice first of Reuter and then of The Times. It is not 
only a lively narrative but a valuable record of the 
tasks which fell to the war correspondent in the days 
when he was permitted to see as much actual fighting 
as possible. Colonel James enables his readers ‘‘ to 
realize the relative contours of the labours, adven- 
tures, successes and failures of those of us who 
counted nothing of exhaustion, little of danger, pro- 
vided we could supply the subscribers to our respec- 
tive papers with an early and substantially correct 
description of the events we were called upon to 
chronicle.”’ 

After seven years spent in ‘‘ the mental stagnation 
of planting indigo ’’ he served his apprenticeship with 
the Chitral and Tirah expeditions on the North-West 
Frontier; it was a common experience for his native 
messenger to return from a trip to the base telegraph 
office ‘‘ with a parcel of letters, collected from his 
friends, our enemies, in position around us, to be 
posted in our camp field letter-boxes to their fathers, 
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brothers and sons, serving Her Majesty in their 
respective regiments in India.”’ 

Colonel James next went to the Sudan with 
Kitchener’s final advance, and was present at the 
battle of Omdurman, of which he sent off a full 
account by the Sirdar’s own orderly, thanks to an 
inspiration of sheer audacity. The reputation which 
he thus earned won him a place on The Times, and 
he was their chief correspondent in South Africa 
during the Boer War. The difficulties of this task 
are admirably sketched. The book ends with a long 
account of the author’s work in the Russo-Japanese 
War, when he had the brilliant idea of utilizing the 
possibilities of wireless, and incidentally had to refuse 
an offer of £20,000 for sending one short message 
into beleagured Port Arthur. Colonel James’s book 
is in every respect worthy of the author of ‘ On the 
Heels of De Wet.’ 

The complexity of our Empire is well illustrated by 
Sir Solomon Bandaranaike’s book, an autobiography 
written in fluent and pleasant English by a member of 
the old nobility of Ceylon, dating from somewhere 
about the second century B.c. Like Cromwell, Sir 
Solomon loves an innocent jest, and his book reveals 
a very agreeable character in its description of his 
various visits to England, his racing career, and his 
public work in Ceylon, where he holds the high position 
of Maha Mudaliyar, and where his name carries the 
additional appellation of Rajakumarun-Kadukeralu, 
signifying ‘‘ he who was invested with a sword by a 
Royal Prince.’’ He was the first Singalese to receive the 

_C.M.G. Such a distinguished career as is here traced 
is the best answer to the ‘‘ hare-brained agitators and 
alarmists ’’’ who have recently been trying to sow 
disloyalty in Ceylon. 

Mr. Frederic Whyte has made an excellent trans- 
lation of Dr. Stratil-Sauer’s thrilling account of his 
attempt to ride a motor-cycle from Leipzig to Cabul. 
The book is a remarkable testimony to its author’s 
spirit of enterprise, shown especially in his persever- 
ing attempts to finance his intended journey by obtain- 
ing business agencies for articles ranging from the 
most elaborate photographic apparatus to the cheapest 
brands of braces and neckties. Dr. Stratil-Sauer did 
not succeed in riding a great deal of the way, and 
his narrative of his struggle with Persian roads is 
quite lyrical in its intensity. So is the account of his 
nine months’ imprisonment while awaiting trial for 
shooting a native as soon as he arrived in 
Afghanistan. ; 

The most valuable chapters in Mr. Reynolds’s book 
are those which describe the capture of Togoland and 
the Cameroons during the late war. The author 
served in the Gold Coast Regiment, and was after- 
wards attached to the French Expeditionary Force. 
His general description of the Gold Coast and the 
neighbouring provinces is evidently based on intimate 
knowledge of the people and their life, gained before 
the war. It would be more readable if the author 
had been content to write more simply. 


LUTHER: ACT II 


Luther and the Reformation, 


By James Mackin- 
non. Vol. III. 


Longmans. 16s. 


HOUGH it is a commonplace of the schools it is 

perhaps insufficiently realized that Luther never 
became a Lutheran. Lutheranism was officially defined 
by the Confession of Augsburg which was drawn up 
not by Luther but by Melancthon, and it was intended 
to be conciliatory. It has been noted that it contained 
no doctrine upon which negotiation was impossible 
and none which was not either regarded by Luther as 
insufficient cause of separation or afterwards modi- 
fied in a Catholic direction. The cause of the Reforma- 
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tion in a sense of a formal breach appears to have 
been Luther’s conviction that the Pope was anti-Christ 
a notion he derived from the Pope’s librarian, Lorenzo 
Valla. 

The third instalment of Professor Mackinnon’s large, 
leisurely and learned work gives the second act of the 
Lutheran drama, covering the years 1521 to 1520, from 
the stay at the Wartburg after Luther had become 
convinced that the Pope was anti-Christ, to the year 
of the Marburg Conference and the second Diet of 
Spires when Lutheranism was about to crystallize 
finally. In the first act Luther had challenged first the 
Pope, then the Councils, and finally came to pin his 
faith to the Bible and the Bible only, thus inaugurating 
the chapter of Bible literalism which has produced such 
exciting moments from Worms to Tennessee. During 
his stay at the Wartburg Luther translated the New 
Testament; it has been pointed out that there were 
already eighteen German Bibles, but these were all 
expensive folios, while Luther’s translation at a florin 
and a half had a huge sale and fixed the standard of 
the German language. 

The Lutheran second act is in many ways the most 
interesting. The consequences of act one appear anj 
what was to follow in act three was prepared. The 
principal matters of interest are the relations of Luther 
and the Reformation to the humanists, to the princes, 
and to the other reformers. As the outlines of 
Lutheranism became more defined the humanists, who 
had been inclined to welcome the new movement, fell 
away. The attempt of Catholic reformers to come to 
terms with Luther had failed and Luther regarded 
Erasmus as rationalistic and pagan. On his own side 
Luther was finding that some wanted the Reformation 
as a means to political ends and others regarded it as 
a starting point of social revolution. Luther quickly 
abandoned the réle of revolutionary and appeared as a 
profound conservative. He came to defend passive 
obedience, claimed to be the inventor of Divine right, 
and having denounced the ruling classes of Germany 
he went on to demand that the rebellious peasants 
should be cut to pieces. 

The Reformation was religious in its origin, but in 
the period under review it entered a second phase in 
which political and social interests played an increasing 
part which was ultimately to prove predominant. 
Lutheranism became entangled with German terri- 
torialism, quarrelled with the movement which took 
republican and social revolutionary forms, and as the 
religious forces diminished in importance Luther 
became increasingly intolerant. The third act, with 
which Professor Mackinnon’s concluding volume will 
be concerned, opens with the final failure of the 
Lutherans to come to terms with Catholicism. This 
time the rock was to be Church property. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Frederick the Great. By Margaret Goldsmith. 
With an Introduction by Harold Nicolson. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


ISS GOLDSMITH’S book is a successful essay 

in the latest biographical manner. It is light, 
readable, interesting, and not, as far as we have 
noticed, inaccurate. Miss Goldsmith has the luck to 
follow Macaulay and Carlyle and to be introduced by 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, and she can be sure of a brief 
success. The book may be commended to those who 
like a pleasant Sunday afternoon, and the serious 
student need not be offended. Extremely rarely are 
the colours heightened and Miss Goldsmith is wisely 
content to tell her story simply, without too much 
heavy underlining of passages for the sake of 
dramatic effect. She is interested in the, story rather 
than the history of Frederick. Those who want to 
study the latter she would no doubt encouragingly 
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refer to his political correspondence, the fortieth 
volume of which appeared in Germany last year. 
In Germany they do these things, as will be seen, 
very thoroughly. wimg 

In a personal sense the story of Frederick is in turn 
pathetic, melodramatic, pathological. Everyone 
knows how brutally he was ill-treated by his father, 
whose two passions, money and giants, were varied 
only by acute religious attacks which were sooner 
or later followed by a recovery of his usual ill- 
humour. The true significance of the execution of 
Katte, the intimate friend of Frederick’s youth, before 
Frederick’s own eyes, assumes a new and sinister 
refinement if we accept Miss Goldsmith’s view that 
Frederick was emotionally abnormal. In the light of 
this interpretation Frederick’s subsequent character 
js more intelligible. He kept his wit and charm; 
falsehood, hypocrisy, cynicism were born or grew. 
Though Miss Goldsmith does not draw this conclusion 
it would appear, if she is right, that power and 
the craving for its increase alone had interest for 
him after the culminating horror of his youth. In 
this light the acquisition of Silesia, the partition of 
Poland, the incredible toil, the combination of 
Machiavellianism and more or less_ benevolent 
despotism have a special personal as well as a 
political significance. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his amusing introduction, 
makes a number of mots which it would be unfair to 
quote but impossible not to. Carlyle suffers from a 
violent dullness, a dull violence; he Germanizes what 
should be English, the bees in his bonnet go buzzing 
after red herrings; his Frederick the Great is not 
very like Frederick the Great; it is merely very like 
Carlyle. Finally Mr. Nicolson commends Miss 
Goldsmith for writing simply and straightforwardly 
on a subject which has brought others to rhetoric 
or whitewash. The commendation is deserved. 


EMILY HOBHOUSE 


Emily Hobhouse. A Memoir compiled by 
A. Ruth Fry. With a Foreword by General 
the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. Cape. tos. 6d. 


OMEONE once said to Emily Hobhouse: ‘‘Are 

you the Miss Hobhouse?”’ and she replied : ‘‘ Well, 
I rather thought I was that Miss Hobhouse.’’ She 
would make fun of the cost at which her disinterested 
and noble efforts for the causes she had at heart were 
made. Her greatest work was for the suffering women 
and children in the concentration camps during the 
South African war. When, in October, 1926, her 
ashes were placed in a niche of the monument to the 
26,000 women and children who died in the Boer War, 
General Smuts made a speech in which he thus esti- 
mated the significance and importance of what Emily 
Hobhouse had done in South Africa : 


We stood alone in the world, almost friendless among the 
peoples, the smallest nation ranged against the mightiest 
Empire on earth. And then one small hand, the hand of a 
woman, was stretched out to us. At that darkest hour, 
when our race seemed doomed to extinction, she appeared as 
an angel, as a heaven-sent messenger. Strangest of all, she 
was an Englishwoman. 

It was providential, both for the immediate crisis and for 
the after-history of South Africa, that this great work should 
be done by an Englishwoman. She could speak to her people, 
even in that hour when the passions of war and of patriotism 
ran high. She spoke the word, it was heeded by the British 
Government, reforms were instituted, and the young life, 
which was ebbing away in the camps, was saved for the 
future. The precious little vessel which was carrying the 
future of this subcontinent did not perish utterly in the storm. 
That great service—great beyond all power of words to 
express it—was rendered by Emily Hobhouse, and for that 
service the name of this Englishwoman will be for ever 
engraved in the hearts and the memories of the Boer people. 


Later in the same speech General Smuts referred 
to her as a symbol of reconciliation, and said that 
for the future of South Africa the whole meaning and 


significance of the Anglo-Boer War had been per- 
manently affected by her work. 

South Africa was the scene of her greatest, but not 
her only work. Earlier she had left the sheltered life 
of a quiet Cornish rectory to attempt single-handed 
the reform of a wild and corrupt American mining 
town. After the South African war she established 
home industries in twenty-seven centres throughout the 
country. In 1916 her conviction of the wickedness of 
all war led her to make her way into Germany and 
see the German Foreign Secretary. After the war she 
organized the feeding of 11,000 children in Germany. 
The strain of all this work seriously damaged her 
health, and her last illness was long and painful. In 
the course of it she pronounced, thinks Miss Fry, her 
own epitaph. In conversation her brother said to her 
that she had always been brave, and she replied, 
** Yes, too brave.’’ 

Miss Ruth Fry has based this memoir on Emily 
Hobhouse’s incomplete autobiography. It is a careful 
and valuable record of a valuable life, and it will be 
read as a notable record of a woman not without 
faults, but with great gifts of nobility and courage. 


INTELLECTUALIST CONSPIRACY 


The Will to be Free. By Howard V. Knox. 
With a Preface by L. P. Jacks and J. A. 
Stewart. Constable. tos. 6d. 


i. a book is a criticism of the deterministic theory 
of will. Determinism is understood popularly as 
a psychological theory of the nature of will, will being 
presupposed to be an object of intelligence, like 
physical objects. Consequently, the  intellectualist, 
whether a metaphysician like Bradley or an empiricist 
like Bain, comes to hold that the ‘‘prediction of human 
conduct is‘not less sure than the prediction of physical 
phenomena.” Mr. Knox questions the real premises 
of modern determinism, which are to be found (though 
this is concealed from the non-philosopher) in a logical 
theory of the nature of the intelligence, or reason. 

Was it Hegel who said that the object of the 
philosopher’s paradoxes was to prove the possibility of 
common sense? Intellectualists, on the other hand, 
like Mr. Bertrand Russell, proceed from common sense 
and science to the wildest paradox. Common sense 
inclines prima facie to accept freedom as a fact, to 
distinguish man from nature, but on its own ground 
finds itself unable to cope with the wily truisms of 
the determinists, such as ‘‘ What will be, will be.’’ 
Common sense must beware of fact-thinking and of 
truisms, or all the beliefs natural to it will be over- 
thrown. That universal law of thought, the maxim 
of identity (A=A), is such a dangerous truism, and 
Captain Knox, following Hegel, subjects it to some 
acute criticism. In the matter on hand, freedom, 
Captain Knox seems to suggest that freedom should be 
considered as an act rather than as a fact. It will 
always be considered as fact, so long as the observer is 
left out of account. Yet, in truth, the most assertive of 
fact-thinkers and scientific philosophers fail to leave 
out the observer. Captain Knox quotes effectively Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s praise of Malthus. Malthus deter- 
mined, Mr. Russell says, to treat man not as an object 
of praise or blame, but as a natural fact. 

Captain Knox’s pages are livelier than most English 
philosophical treatises. The intellectualists become 
conspirators. This pugnacity, his prefacers suggest, 
is a part of his philosophy. ‘‘ What our author here 


presents,” they write, ‘‘ is not a philosophy about the 
will, but a revelation of the will under the form of 
philosophy, in conflict with the opposing will of the 
determinist.” In certain respects Captain Knox seems 
to have thought his way (through William Jones, 
strangely enough) to the standpoint of Gentile and the 
Italian ‘‘ actual idealists.” 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 
Night Falls on Siva’s Hill. By Edward Thompson. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
‘““My Wife, Poor Wretch.’”’ By Emma Beatrice 
Brunner. Besant. 7s. 6d. 


The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate. N. 
Ognyov. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Corpse on the Mat. By Milward Kennedy. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. EDWARD THOMPSON’S new novel, 

‘ Night Falls on Siva’s Hill,’ displays a remark- 
able power (or so it seems to one ignorant of the 
country) of evoking the Indian scene. His descrip- 
tions of it are alive with eloquence and understand- 
ing; he makes the particular suggest the general; 
with a few words about a shrub he can bring before 
one’s eyes a jungle. The whole of his complex senti- 
ment for India—admiration, pity, despair—informs 
everything he says, is always on tap, so to speak, 
and gives the book a rich, radiant texture and the 
quality of coming from the heart: 


Last of all, the God Siva, who haunts the burning-ghats, 
would come wandering along these banks, his troop of ghosts 
and gobiins chuckling behind their silent master. He would 
come to this place, he would put that wisp of crescent moon—it 
was there, already swimming in a crimson sky, visible behind 
that mighty simul tree—in his grey, ash-ridden locks, and he 
would dance his Dance of Destruction. Not in earnest, for 
when he does that the Three Worlds will shatter and the end 
will come, but quietly, terribly, as those silent flames danced 
about the charred body. 


The story which gives Mr. Thompson his oppor- 
tunity for these fine passages is less impressive than 
they. The hero is a fine man gone to seed; obliged 
to resign his commission on account of a quarrel with 
a superior officer who had spoken slightingly of his 
wife. The victim of a piece of mean, silly, social 
snobbery, he never recovers his confidence in life; 
works hard in his new, socially less glorious, job, 
but always with a sense of grievance and defeat. 
Even his daughter, the delicate, high-spirited Nickey, 
finds her life darkened by the same shadow; her love 
for Norman, son of her father’s enemy, seems like 
disloyalty to her father. It is certainly an unhappy 
coincidence that her affection should have lighted on 
this particular man; and throughout one feels that 
Mr. Thompson is sacrificing his characters to their 
circumstances, much as their own lives were sacri- 
ficed. They are pawns in the Indian problem, foreign 
waifs, scraps of human courage and devotion for the 
ruthless jungle to close upon. In as far as Mr. 
Thompson tries to make them seem more than that, 
to give them the importance and stature of the 
characters (say) in ‘A Passage to India,’ he fails. 
But his interpretation of India, his sense of the 
forces at work and the issues at stake there, is as 
credible and as sympathetic as Mr. Forster’s. 

The expression ‘‘ My wife, poor wretch,’’ was 
used by Samuel Pepys of Mrs. Pepys. Miss Brunner’s 
novel sets out to portray their relationship from Mrs. 
Pepys’s point of view, and so to make some amends 
for the one-sidedness of the Diary. Unlike most his- 
torical novels, the first thing that strikes one about it 
is its liveliness. It is written in a rather jerky, 
exclamatory style, the sentences generally ending on a 
note of surprise; and the jaded modern reader, 
grumbling and sceptical, wonders what Miss Brunner 
can find to be so light-hearted and surprised about. 
But Miss_ Brunner’s’ unpretentious, apparently 
ingenuous method covers a very considerable know- 
ledge both of her chosen period and of human nature. 
It would be difficult to find a novel in which his- 
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torical colour is so deeply dyed into the texture of 
the book, so constantly implied in the 5 
thoughts and sensations of the characters. Poor Mrs, 
Pepys, what she had to suffer! Miss Brunner shows 
her a much-wronged, neglected, tyrannized-over 
woman, almost frantic to recover her husband’s loy 
if not his loyalty. She gives a party to his mistresses, 
and it is a great tribute to Miss Brunner’s art, ang 
to her understanding of the times, that this ov 
scene should not seem forced or ridiculous, but an 
excellent piece of comic writing. When she makes 
a slip, as anyone who uses words in such a Care-free 
fashion is bound to do, it is generally in the direction 
of greater vividness : 


To the devil! After him she flew, bareheaded, rejoicing 
aloud that it would vex him to the guts to have his affairs 
bruited to the public eye! 


Her senses are so alert, no wonder their functions 
sometimes become interchangeable, and the eye usurps 
the office of the ear. The portrait of Nell Gwynne, 
whose traditional kindliness Miss Brunner makes the 
most of, is very amusingly and subtly done, especially 
her desperate efforts to enter into and do justice to 
the feelings of a respectable lady. Pepys himself, 
as is only natural considering the partisan nature of 
the story, makes a poor showing—but the effect of 
his character, if not its exact nature, is powe 
realized and supplies momentum to the book. 
Whether Pepys enthusiasts will approve of ‘ My Wife, 
Poor Wretch,’ I cannot say; but it will hardly fail 
to appeal to the general reader. 

Nor will ‘ The Diary of a Communist Under- 
graduate,’ which, whatever strange mixture of fact 
and fiction it represents, is a lively and entertaining 
chronicle enough. It shows no great level of intel. 
lectual attainment; as the narrator himself says: 


Where one lives, as I do now, without a room, without even 
a regular abode, and when the only thought haunting one 
since morning is the question of where one can borrow money 
for a meal, one simply can’t think of anything worth while. 
And yet there are so many interesting things happening all 
around, that I should really look at them more closely. 


Certainly it is not the Undergraduate’s thoughts if 
the motions of his mind deserve so dignified a term, 
so much as the interesting things that happen all 
around him, that challenge one’s attention. He is 
prejudiced, as befits a Bolshevist, and rather proud 
that his prejudices are a limitation to his sympathies: 


“It is hard for me to understand you, citizen princess,” 
said I, getting up. ‘‘ Can’t you explain more clearly what you 
want from me? Remember that we are class enemies.” 


But his observation and his curiosity get the better 
of his prejudice, and he gives pictures of present-day 
Russia in all its strangeness and fluidity, with its 
efforts to ‘‘ think economically ’’ without being in the 
ordinary sense of the word economical, that are highly 
illuminating. The exact nature of his studies is hard 
to determine; and he changes them from what seems 
to me insufficient and frivolous motives : 


The people here are quite different from those on the lit. 
faculty. The men, and especially the girls, on the lit. faculty 
seem to be much more bourgeois than in law—that may be why 
I find the latter more congenial. To take an example, there 
are hardly any shingled girls in lit.; long hair is unhygienic 
~e really undemocratic. So I think I’ll change over definitely 
to law. 


What a sensitive political conscience, that shrinks 
from juxtaposition with undemocratic long hair! 
Comfort, also, the narrator despises : 


Never [he exclaims] yet have I written my diary in 
such bourgeois surroundings; an electric lamp with a green 
shade is standing on my table, there’s a carpet on the floor 
and pictures on the walls, and on one side a huge sofa on 
which I sleep. Needless to say, the room doesn’t belong to me. 


He is not a bad fellow, however; one cannot help 
liking him. The tough surface of his mind is exactly 
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right for the kind of impressions it has to record—a 
more sensitive instrument would be broken over and 
over again by the sights, sounds and experiences to 
which it is subjected. He gives one the flavour of 
the new consciousness that is stirring in Russia— 
the very taste of the proletarian spirit—and this is 
an achievement. 

Mr. Milward Kennedy’s ‘ Corpse on the Mat’ is 
quite a good detective story. The police are 
extremely foolish; telephone calls are used as alibis, 
and there are the usual devices. The characters are 
not lifelike, and the story is improbable; but it hangs 
well together, and things keep on happening. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Some Notable Surveyors and Map-Makers of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and their Work. By 
Sir Herbert George Fordham, Cambridge University Press. 


6s. 
Popular Map Reading. By E. D. Laborde. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. (School Ed. 4s. 6d.) 

SIR HERBERT GEORGE FORDHAM, who died just after 
his latest book left the press, took a particular delight in maps, 
and although every one of its hundred pages bears the stamp of 
a scholarly mind, and is full of interesting information ably 

nted, his work gives the impression throughout of having 
been written purely for his own amusement. This restrained 
put irrepressible enthusiasm for his subject, reinforced by the 
admirable production of the Cambridge University Press, lends a 
distinction to ‘ Some Notable Surveyors ’ which is not often found 
in a pocketable text-book, and makes it a real pleasure to read. 
In describing the development of cartography he could not 
incuriously pass over the characters and careers of the men 
involved in it; although this little book has a special value and 
appeal to map addicts it deserves to be appreciated beyond their 


Mr. Laborde’s is one of those works, becoming not uncom- 
mon since the outcry against examinations, which while not in 
the least degree written with an eye to such abhorrent 
institutions happens, by pure coincidence, to cover precisely 
the ground prescribed for one of the commonest of them. 
It is not therefore surprising to find ‘ Popular Map Reading ’ 
a painstaking but pedantic work, attempting to reduce every 
river to clearly-marked Head Waters, Upper Course, Lower 
Course; to force all cars to change down on a grade of between 
lin 5 and 1 in 10, and all cyclists to walk when the slope ex- 
ceeds 1 in 60 and so on, We doubt if any useful purpose is served 
by trying to force general terms in common use into a rigid 
framework to which they can only be adapted by violence, and to 
introduce definitions which can only be useful to a person unfor- 
tunate enough to be confronted with a school geography paper. 
The section of the one-inch Ordinance map at the end is 
ill-chosen and badly printed; Mr. Laborde’s prospective victims 
have our sympathy to lighten their gratuitous labours. 


The Guillotine and its Servants. By G. Lenotre. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

MRS. RODOLPH STAWELL has made an excellent trans- 
lation of this standard French work on a gruesome subject. It 
is generally known that the various ‘‘ memoirs ”’ of the famous 
family of hereditary executioners, the Sansons, are highly 
apocryphal. The earliest one was a piece of book-making by 
Balzac, who rescued from it for the Comédie Humaine that 
little masterpiece called ‘An Episode under the Terror.’ We 
are sorry to learn that the records of the Church of St. Laurent 
have been carefully searched without yielding any evidence 
in favour of the pleasing legend that Sanson founded an annual 
Mass to be said on the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI. 
But M. Lenotre differs from his predecessors in working on 
the lines of the modern historian, who will admit no fact, 
however picturesque, for which he has not a document. His 
study of the French executioners in earlier days contains many 
interesting details which will be new to most readers. The 
account of the origin of the revolutionary guillotine is well 
documented; the curious blunder by which a machine like the 
Halifax gibbet or Morton’s maiden is stated to have been 
commonly used in England in the eighteenth century is an error 
of Dr. Louis, who just missed achieving the sinister fame which 
went to the amiable Dr. Guillotin. 


Lafayette in Virginia. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 

THIS slender volume consists of hitherto unpubiished letters of 
Lafayette drawn from the manuscripts of the Virginia State 
Library and the Library of Congress and is the second publica- 
tion of the Institut Francais de Washington. The first letter 
is dated February 21, 1781, and the last, from Paris, March 16, 
1785. The recipients were Thomas Jefferson, W. Nelson, Patrick 
Henry, General Wayne and Colonel Davis. The subject matter 
of most of the letters is military and they are material for the 
military history of the compaign in Virginia in which Lafayette 
played so important a part. One of the letters is given in 
facsimile. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N his annual report, Mr. J. D. Mooney (Vice-President of the 

General Motors Corporation, in charge of overseas opera- 

tions, and President of the General Motors Export Company) 
states that the sales of General Motors products abroad during 
1928—including those of its subsidiary companies, Yellow Truck 
and Coach Manufacturing Co. and Vauxhall Motors Limited— 
totalled 290,566 units for a value including parts and accessories 
of about fifty-three million pounds sterling. These are signifi- 
cant figures, but more interesting still was Mr Mooney’s state- 
ment that ‘The sales of such cars and trucks as are of 
American design represent 47.13 per cent, of the sales of all 
cars and trucks of American design in the overseas world’s 
markets.”” Gross increases in the registration of motor vehicles 
throughout the world lyi in the export jurisdiction are in 
excess of 1,200,000 cars and trucks, of which over 611,000 were 
of American and the balance of European origin. As Great 
Britain only claimed to have exported about thirty-two thousand 
cars and ten thousand trucks or goods vehicles in 1928 as her 
share of the export business, it will be seen that the rest of 
Europe must have done very well. There is always an outcry 
that Europe is being swamped with motors by the U.S.A., but 
taking Europe as a whole, she seems to have had her fair share 
of business, though perhaps the British manufacturer would 
have liked a larger proportion of it. 

The battle is still raging as to whether petrol electric vehicles 
are subject to the same scale of taxation as purely petrol pro- 
pelled motors. The action of Tilling-Stevens Motors, Ltd., v. 
The Kent County Council and the Ministry of Transport was 
heard in the House of Lords a fortnight ago and the ruling of 
the Appeal Court was reversed. Counsel for the Company 
pointed out that the vehicles had an electric motor and propul- 
sion was effected thereby, a petrol engine driving a dynamo to 
produce the electric current, but nothing more. The Court 
unanimously allowed the appeal, so that these vehicles will 
be subject to the lower rate of duty—about half that paid by 
ordinary petrol-driven commercial vehicles. It is stated that the 
County Council have yet to make another move, but it is a 
very interesting legal decision, especially when traders are 
searching for means to lessen operating costs. Quite a number 
of transport companies are coquetting with heavy oil Diesel 
types of engine with a view to using fuel costing about half 
the present price of petrol; so far the experiments made have 
not induced a complete turnover from petrol vehicles. 

The directors of Rolls Royce, Limited, are to be congratu- 
lated on their action in suggesting that the Articles of Associa- 
tion should be amended with a view to securing that the control 
of the company should always be in the hands of British share- 
holders. It is a pity Mr. Henry Ford did not do that when he 
issued his company recently; his idea was to encourage British 
motorists to become not only shareholders in that concern but 
also, being shareholders, to support their investment by pur- 
chasing Ford vehicles. America, however, swooped down on 
the shares and the premiums offered were too much for the 
British investor, who sold out with a handsome profit. Recent 
Rolls Royce shares have been subject to a certain amount of 
purchasing by U.S.A. investors and it was to prevent a repeti- 
tion of what happened to the British Ford Company that the 
alteration of the Articles of Association have been carried out. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tue Musica GiassES AND OTHER Essays. 


By Gerald Gould. 


Methuen. 5s. 
Tue Georcian Mr. Rosinson. By Storm Jameson. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Huncer Ficutrers. By Paul de Kruif. Cape. 2s. 6d. 
(March 4), 

Prisoners Att. By Oskar Maria Graf. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
(March 7) 


My First THousanp Years. By G. S. Viereck and P. Eldridge. 
Duckworth. 10s. 

AnTHony Munpy: AN ELizaBeTHAN MAN OF Letters. By Celeste 
Turner. University of California Press. $2.50. 

Kincs, CHURCHILLS AND STATESMEN. By Knut Hagberg. The 


__ Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Unemptovep: anD New. By Ronald C. 
Davison. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Great SHort BioGRAPHIES OF THE Wortp. By Barrett H. 


Clarke. Heinemann. 8s, 6d 


‘THe Book WitHout a Name. Edited by E. R. P. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s, 6d. 


RELIGION 


Bettoc Keeps THE BRIDGE. 
Watts. Is. 


TriumMpHant Love. 
Darton. 5s. 


Vicist1, GALILAE, OR RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


By J. W. Poynter. 
By G. H. S. Walpole, D.D. Wells Gardner 


By Edward B. 


Powley. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


SpanisH SUMMER. 
Yarns OF A Kentucky ADMIRAL. 


By George Craig Stewart. Mowbray. 10s, 6d. 

By Hugh Rodman, K.C.B. 
Hopkinson. 18s. (March 7). 

A Cricket Eteven. Howe. 3s. 6d. 

In Java. By John C. Van Dyke. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Story. oF THE Four Towns: Nice, Monte Caro, Cannes, 
MENTON. By Ysabel Dewitte. Hamilton. 10s. 6d 

Some Scenes anD Fegstivats. By Thomas Ashby. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Wuere It Att Comes True 1N ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. By 
Clara E, Laughlin. Methuen. 7s. 6d 

Tue Great Trans-PaciFic THe Story OF THE ‘ SouTH- 
ERN Cross.’ By E. E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Satts anpD Sappies. By Sir Michael W. S. Bruce, Bart. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. (March 4). 

JourNAL pD’uN VoyaGE A Parts EN SEPTEMBRE—OcTOBRE, 1820. 


By Thomas Jessop. Paris: Libraire Ancienne Honore 
Champion. 


FICTION 


Tnat Macic Fire. By Sylvia Bates. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A Beccar-Man Came. By Simon Dare. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Witcu Tempte. By Alan Graham. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Nine Crus. By T. Clare. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Fincer oF DeatH. By Henry Connolly. Hutchinson. 
s. 6d 


THE ARE COMING. 
(March 7), 
LitttE Grorce. By G. F. Bradby. Constable. 
SHEPHERD OF IsraEL. By Leonora Eyles. 
THe CoLLection To-pay. 
3s. 6d. 


By Bruno Frank. Knopf. 6s. 


6s. (March 7). 
7s. 6d. (March 7). 
By Ben Travers. The Bodley Head. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Stup» or Birps. Bv E. M. Nicholson. Benn. 6d. 

Tue States anD Rutinc Princes. By Sir Sidney Low. 
Benn. 6d. 

A History oF Music. 


By Percy C. Buck. Benn. 6d. 


Funct. By J. Ramsbottom. Benn. 6d. 
Tue Inguisition. By G. G. Coulton. Benn. 6d. 
Enercy. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Benn. 6d. 


EpucaTion: INTELLECTUAL, Morar, and Puysicat. 
Spencer. Watts. 1s. 

Humanity’s GAIN FROM UNBELIEF. 
Watts. 


By Herbert 


By Charles Bradlaugh. 


Faber Gwyer 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


By Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E. 


Author of 
© The Education of India’ 


An examination of the Christian forces at 
work in the administration of India, and 
the mutual relations of the British Govern- 
ment and Christian Missions, 1680-1920. 


125. 6d. met. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND © 
THE NEWS, 
1918-1928 


By George Seldes 


Mr. George Seldes is one of America’s 
foremost newspapermen. In this book he 
has collected various ‘scoops’ made in 
different parts of the world, which were 
censored at the time his messages were sent. 
It shows keen insight into recent European 
politics and contemporary personalities. 
185. met. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT 
A NAME 


BEING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DIARY OF AN UNMARRIED ENGLISH 
LADY TO HER NATURAL SON 


Edited by E. R. P. 


This is the random journal intime of a 
lady of means at the end of the eighteenth 


century. 


75. 6d. net. 


AN: INTRODUCTION , TO 
DUTCH ART 


By R. H. Wilenski 


‘There will be an eager public for 
Dutch Art, which, though so informed with 
the author’s wide and deep knowledge of 
his subject that the connoisseur and student 
will read it eagerly, is attractive and com- 
srg to the general reader.’—The 

ing Standard. 
255. net. 
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* A fine achievement challenging 
comparison with its predecessor 
—'The Rector’s Daughter 
and sustaining it.” 


THE ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW'S” 


OPINION 
OF 


F. M. MAYOR'S 


New Novel 


THE 
DAUGHTER 


net 


Constable} [London 


ite 


| From the Ek-K lesia Press 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
TO-DAY 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE 
ZODIAC in their relation to the Twelve 
Organic Structures of the Human 
Constitution. 

Demy 8vo. 269 pages Price 3/6 
THE RISE and CONSUMMATION 
tation to 
present “last times” of Antichrist. 

8vo. 349 pages Price 6/- 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY 
PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
yg of the Path of the Divine 


eries 


Handbook suitable for Enquirers and Seekers after 
Truth and God. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 208 pages Price 3/6 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, 
Tanner’s Green, Wythall, near Birmingham. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 
New Volumes 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MURPHY. 
“To attempt to write an 
task which demands not only 
of proportion. M 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. G. JUNG. 18s. 

“ Taken as a whole the book is pre will 
further consolidate Dr. Jung's reputati most purely 
brilliant investigator that the By. movement has 
produced.”"—Times Literary 

EMOTIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE 
. MARSTON. 18s. net. 

chologist and neurologist Whose work > 
quite unknown in Mis count: He has written an 
and daring book, a very stimu ting book. He has thrown pas 
challenges which many may consider outrageous.” — 


CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 
By Professor J. PIAGET. 18s. 6d. net. 
Professor Piaget's two previous books, Language and T 

of the Child and Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, each 
10s. 6d. net, created something of a sensation in the educa- 
tional world. The present lume, which is of even wider 
interest, deals with the actual substance of child thought and 
his attitude to the physical and mental world in which he lives. 


COLOUR AND COLOUR THEORIES 


By CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. With 9 colour plates. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A pence discussion of the hitherto reigning theories of 
colour-sensation, those of Hering and of Helmholtz, leading up 
to the author’s own development-theory of the colour-sense 

Full Prospectus on application. 


KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, oe Be. 


**Now—as ever—the best value for money 
that ever was — 


‘BLACKWOO D’ 


for MARCH. 
CONTENTS 
The Story of My Yacht. By Alexandre Dumas 


Ia which the author ef * Meste-Cristo’ relat:s adventures of 
his owa, hitherto uapublished. Translated by R. S. Garnett. 


True Foresters. By Jobn Still 
The Soldier P eets of Yester-Year By Periscope 
Thrift. 


By Humfrey Jordan 
Stalking for Beginners. By Lord Latymer 
Ferty Years Ago. By Grangatil 
The Story of a Flower. By R. E.C. 
= beng Hawkwood. By Arthur Stanley 
- . ad Montparnassum. By Salis 

‘without Method— 


inder-world of Politwcs—Dudley Bradstreet—Literary 
Ethics—Plagiarism: Ben Jonson and Sterne. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood's . 
—": sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or lis. for six 
months. 


WILLIAM & SONS LTD., 
Street. Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. 


XUM 


For English Books, 
new and old. 
Out - of - print items searched We 

Good books 


for. 
Catalogues freque: issued. 


For Foreign Books 

and Journals. 

lise in the supply of 
sets and current su! 


Catalogue $24. Books from Edmund Gosse Library. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE. 


ENGLAND. Tolephene: 862. Cable: Heffer, Cambridge. 
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New Books at a Glance (continued) 


Tue Rippie oF tHE Untverse. By Ernst Haeckel. Watts. 1s. 
First anp Last Tuincs. By H. G. Wells. Watts. 1s. 
Nature First anp Last. By C. Law. Watts. 2s. 6d. 


British Empire Universitigs YEAR-Book 1929. Bell. 
Posterity. By Frank W. White. Watts. 2s. 6d. 


TuroucH Huncarian Eyss. By Julia Eva Vajkai. The Wear- 
dale Press. 


Tue TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL. 


7s. 6d. 


By Carl H. Grabo. Scribners. 

Wuo’s Wuo 1n Art. 2nd Epitton, Art Trade Press. 

CoLour anp CoLour Tueorigs. By Christine Kadd-Franklin. 
Kegan Paul. 12s, 6d. 

Tue PuysicaL Principles OF WIRELESS. 


By J. A. Ratcliffe. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Cuitp Grows Up, By Evelyn Sharp. The Bodley Head. 

7s. 6d. 
REPRINTS 

Tue CastLz or Otraxto. By Horace Walpole. Scholartis 
Press. 7s, 6d. 

Tue O..p Countgss. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Constable. 
3s. 6d. (March 7). 

Byron: Tue Last Journey. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 
7s, 6d. 

Topsy:Turvy. By Vernon Bartlett. Constable. 5s. (March 7). 


The date of publication of ‘ The Yellow Peril’ and ‘ The 
Purple Cloud,’ by M. P. Shiel, was given in last week’s ‘ New 
Books at a Glance’ as March 4, This should have been 
March 11. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“‘Acrostic’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. ‘ 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 363 


First OF OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH QUARTER 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, March 7). 


FIERCE FOES AT FIRST, TO WAR OF WITS DEVOTED, 
Tuese Two AT LENGTH ON ONE ANOTHER DOTED. 


Of idle talk a moiety retain. 

To deck a king this lithesome creature’s slain. 
Some strain me out: do you extract my heart. 
**Top of the earth?’’ Perhaps its highest part. 
Under another name our tips he takes. 

Curtail what oft a word emphatic makes. 

Exclude us from the ring—behold r light, 
Which this may furnish too at fall of night. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 361 
(Twelfth of the 26th Quarter) 
Or SHAKESPEARE’S FAMOUS LADIES HERE ARE TWO, 


The staff of life it yields for me and you. 

‘ Bone-breaking ’ bird: a shorter name we’ve found him 
Here Satan, lighting, doubtless looked around him. 
Hallowed. A town it holds that held out well 
Enables us the true from false to tell. 

Holy of holies of an ancient fane 

You've half a mind? Then here its use is plain. 

The art of reckoning, simple or abstruse, 

Tree, shrub, or herb with acrid milky juice. 


Spm 
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Solution of Acrostic No. 361 


ornfiel D 1‘ Bone-breaker.’ Of this word osprey js 
ssifrag corruption. 

iphate S22 “ Nor stay’d till on Niphates’ top he 
s acre Ds Paradise Lost, iii, 742, 
T ouchston E 3 In the famous siege by Bonaparte Sir 
A dytu M_— Sidney Smith destroyed rench fleet 

N Ous* then defended the town until the siege was 
C alculatio N raised, thus completely foiling Bonaparte’ 
E uphorbi A _ plans of conquest. 


4 Used jocularly in the sense of mind, 
intelligence. 

Acrostic No. 361.—The winner is “‘ Gay,” Mrs. Wilson 
Frazer, 6 College Gardens, Dulwich, S.E., who has selected 
as her prize ‘ Life under the Soviets,’ by Alexander Wick. 
steed, published at The Bodley Head and reviewed by us on 
February 16 under the title of ‘ Lenin Corner.’ Fourteen other 
competitors named this book, 30 chose ‘ One of Those Ways,’ 
15 ‘ The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question,’ etc., etc, 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler 
Carlton, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, Crayke, J. R 
Cripps, H. L. V. Day, Dhualt, Dolmar, M. East, Cyril §, 
Ford, H. M. Fowler, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, George 
W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Quis, Schoolie, Si 
H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. i 

Ong Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Robt. 

Miss Carter, C. C. J., Mrs. Alice Crooke, E. W. Fox, 
F. R. G., Glamis, H. C. M., Iago, Jeff, Martha, Met, Mrs, 
Milne, W. J. Moloney, Dr. Pearse, Remmap, Rho Kappa, 
M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, Stucco, Thora. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Maud Crowther, D. L., Elmar, Miss 
Kelly, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, M. I. R., Sydney, 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, C.B.E. All others more. 

For Licut 1 Corn-land is accepted, but not Corn-seed or 
Clod. For Licut 8 Computation is accepted. 

Licut 5.—Eight competitors give Time, and Martha supports 
it with several quotations, but Touchstone seems preferable, as 
being more comprehensive. The word is often used meta- 
phorically, and when we say ‘‘ Time tries all,’’ what we mean 
is, Time is a Touchstone that tries all. 

. W. Fox.—For Light 9 you gave SEhOn, which makes 
the first Pillar wrong, so that I let you off easily. 

Maup CrowTHER.—You omitted Light 3 altogether. It is 
a good plan to read a solution through carefully before 
posting it. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—MARCH, 1929 


General Election Prospects. By Lt.-Com. the Hon J. M. 
Kenworthy, R.N., M 


Banks, M.P. 
The Foundations of Labour Politics. By Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 
Dictatorship and Press in Spain. By W. Horsaill Carter 
National Museums and Galleries. By Sir Lionel Cust, K.C.V.O. 
Litt.D. 
Matthew Arnold—and a Few Others. By William Gerhardi 
Miss Mayo and her Critics. By H. G. Dalway Turnbull, M.A. 
“ Safeguarding ’”’ from the Common-sense Standpoint. By John 
B. C. Kershaw 
The Jugoslavian Coup d’état. By H. Charles Woods 
The Future Location of Industry. By A. H. S. Hinchliffe 
Stalin, the Man of Mystery. By G. Erwarton 
Two Cromwells.’” By C. M. Bowen 
Ebb and Flow. By Stephen Gwynn 
The Man Who Missed the ’Bus. By Stella Benson 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


-P. 
The Shifting Sands of Socialism—II. By Sir R. Mitchel 


CHEST DISEASES 


Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as 
real specific.” 
(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review."’) 
“It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 
(Dr. Grun, in the King's Bench Division.) 
If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about U or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 
Cuas. H. Stevens, 204206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 
Readers, especially ‘‘ T.B.’s,"” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 
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LIMITED 
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OR 
NEWTEX 


Why take more risks on the road than you need? 


rebate insurance— HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3 
Newtex can be promptly yn ager in 
Prong Pano in the same sizes (31st December 1928) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND- - 10,000,000 


SAFETY GLASS pen 


AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND YARD. 


Write for list of strictly economical prices, Every assistance given te purchasers. 


w. Mason & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 
Terminus 
Wn, "Phone: Maida 
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BLADES 


ORIG! BLEND SCOTT BLEND we 
Vols 1/0 2° a wonderfixl / 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.[OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTD. 184/188 Great Portland Street, W.1 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the volume of business continues to 
A show a considerable falling off and general 
Stock Exchange opinion appears reconciled to 
the fact that the House is in for a period of quiet 
markets, new issues are still being freely presented to 
the public. In this connexion there has been a fair 
amount of discussion during the past week on the 
exact attitude the Stock Exchange Committee should 
take about granting permission to deal in shares of 
new ventures. It is believed that the Stock Exchange 
Committee abide by their rule that if their laid-down 
requirements are complied with, and if there are no 
technical irregularities in the prospectus, then auto- 
matically permission is given for the shares concerned 
to be dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. It is 
appreciated that the Stock Exchange Committee cannot 
accept the responsibility of expressing an opinion as 
to the prospects of new ventures. If they did so it 
would be assumed that they vouched for every com- 
pany whose shares they allowed dealings to take place 
in. It is felt, however, that difficult as this question 
is, it is one that should not be shelved. There is no 
denying the fact that a very undesirable group of 
international share manipulators have been using the 
machinery of the London Stock Exchange in further- 
ing their efforts to rig shares in a very questionable 
manner to the cost of the British investing public. 
The Stock Exchange, in allowing the present state 
of affairs to continue, are damaging their own reputa- 
tion. In the past they have allowed unscrupulous out- 
side dealers and bucket-shop keepers to carry on their 
nefarious trade without apparently moving a finger to 
check them. This was serious enough, but the position 
to-day is even worse. It must be remembered 
that before a market can be made in shares in the 
London Stock Exchange, a stockbroker must be found 
to apply to the Committee for permission to deal, and 
jobbers must be found willing to make a market in 
the shares concerned. Although the Stock Exchange 
Committee have no authority over Issuing Houses and 
vendors, they certainly reign supreme in their own 
domain, and there is no doubt it would have a very 
salutary effect if they held brokers and jobbers con- 
cerned responsible for the shares they had introduced 
and had dealt in. Further, it would appear perfectly 
simple for the Stock Exchange to tighten up their 
requirements before dealings started. In many issues 
of late shares have been allotted in a very peculiar 
manner; irregularities of this kind could presumably 
have been detected had careful investigation been 
made. A feature of so many of the undesirable issues 
of late have included the granting of options on a 
large block of shares either to the vendor or to the 
issuing house, which in itself is obviously an incentive 
for a false market to be created; it would be a simple 
matter for the Stock Exchange Committee to legislate 
that no shares obtained as the result of an option of 
this nature should be dealt in until after the first 
accounts of the company concerned had been presented. 
A wise condition to make would be that the shares 
allotted to the vendor were not to be dealt in until 
six months after dealings in the shares subscribed for 
by the public had started. This rule was in existence 
in pre-war days, and was presumably cancelled 
because it was found that vendors took their purchase 
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price in cash and immediately reinvested the cash ; 
shares. The new rule could counter this by ae, 
that any shares allotted to the vendor or his Nominees 
must rank as vendor shares, and the broker apply; 
for permission to deal would be held responsible tc 
the rendering of a correct return covering any such 
operations. 

The Stock Exchange is a very rich body, and eye 
if it were necessary for them to engage a highly-paig 
technical staff to investigate the position of ail ney 
companies before dealings started in their share 
they could well afford to do it. They cannot afford t, 
allow the present state of affairs to continue. 
should investigate the steps that must be taken before 
a share can be dealt in in New York or Paris, which 
would result in their finding that London is alone jp 
having what amounts to an open door to the Stock 
Exchange. The Press are making every effort to 
counter the scandal. It is the apathy on the Stock 
Exchange that allows it to be created. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 

The fifty-fourth annual report of the Abbey Road 
Building Society discloses the remarkable results 
achieved by this old-established and ably-managed 
society. The share capital has increased in 1928 by 
£4,380,809, while no less a sum than £4,455,81 
was advanced on mortgage securities. The total assets 
amount to £12,584,698, being a 50 per cent. increase 
on the corresponding figures for 1027. £110,563 is 
transferred to reserve funds. Its cash position dis. 
closes its strength, there being £331,983 at the bank 
and in hand, and £1,273,651 invested in Truste: 
securities, showing liquid assets of over £1,000,000 
in excess of the liability to depositors. 
BOVRIL 


The steady and satisfactory progress that is being 
made by Bovril Limited was brought home to share- 
holders by the detailed statement of their Chairman 
at the meeting held this week. In their class Bovril 
shares appear a desirable permanent investment. 


HOME AND COLONIAL 

In increasing their capital with the object of acquir- 
ing control of the Meadow Dairy Company, the Home 
and Colonial Stores have taken a step which should 
enhance their value as a permanent industrial invest- 
ment, in which category they have always held a 
prominent position. Those who favour a_ lock-up 
investment of this nature should not overlook the 
merits of Home and Colonial shares, which, in addi- 
tion to increasing their ratio of earnings by this 
acquisition are likely to gain in popularity by their 
proposal to sub-divide their existing {1 Ordinary 
shares into five shares of 4s. each. 


UNDERGROUND SHARES 

The merits of Underground shares have frequently 
been emphasized in the past in these notes. A care- 
ful scrutiny of Lord Ashfield’s remarks at the recent 
meeting strengthens the opinion already expressed 
that in view of the tendency of the population of the 
Metropolis to spread themselves over a wide area, 
increasing transport facilities must be required, which 
transport facilities are very largely supplied by the 
Underground group of railways. It will be seen that 
the prospects of the Underground Company must be 
satisfactory in view of the steady increase in its 
revenue which can be anticipated. It is not sug- 
gested that Underground shares will move sensation- 
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Th Acquiring 

efore *JOHN ARNOLD & SONS, Wickwar. (Established 1876) 

which CEIRIOG GRANITE CO. LTD., Shrewsbury. (Established 1881) 

— CHITTENDEN & SIMMONS LTD., Maidstone. (Established 1896) 

a. CLEE HILL DHU STONE CO. LTD., Ludlow. (Established 1863) 

hot CLEE HILL GRANITE CO. LTD., Ludlow. (Established 1872) 

FIELD & MACKAY LTD., Bitterley. (Established 1880) 
THOMAS LANT LTD., Builth Wells. (Established 1896) 

Road 

esults 

ne Share Capital - - £700,000 

51849 Divided into Issued or to 
assets Authorised be issued. 
ae £250,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each 250,000 
£133,196 A’’ Ordinary Shares of £1 each sad £133,196 
£316,804 Ordinary Shares of £1 each ea £308,135 
as LOAN CAPITAL ... £300,000 7 per cent. First Whiiines Debenture Stock. 

= AN ISSUE will be made on MONDAY NEXT, March 4th, of 

es 250,000 73°/, Cumulative Participating Preference Shares 
t. of £1 each 

and 

Home £300,000 7°/, First Mortgage Debenture Stock at PAR 
should 

ld The Prospectus will show :— 

—- PROFITS. Excluding the Clee Hill Granite Co., Ltd., which will be 
" addi immediately purchased by this Company :— 
y this 1923/4... ... £88,810 1924/5... ... £86,724 
Pras 1925/6 ... ... £83,913 1926/7... £87,415 

1927/8 ahi £85,613 
Making an average per annum of £86,495 

uently to which must be added the average profits of the Clee Hill Granite 
- care- Co., Ltd., for the last five years at the rate of £5,668, making a total 
— of £92,163. 
pre» On this basis the dividend on the Preference shares is covered more 
area, than three-and-a-half times. 

which 
oy the 
a Prospectuses and Forms of Application are now available from :— 

in its MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
4 and Branches. 
mn ar W. A. SIMPSON & CO., 120 Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, 
and Stock Exchange ; 
L AND FROM 
ial JAMES DUNNING & CO., LTD., 31 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
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ally in the near future, but it is submitted that over a 
course of years, by virtue of their increased earning 
capacity, their price must appreciate. 
EAST GEDULD 

Recent developments on the East’ Geduld Mine are 
said to have been of a promising nature, and probably 
further shares will be issued to provide the necessary 
funds for the sinking of the shaft on the company’s 
property, so far developments having been carried 
out from the levels of the neighbouring Geduld Mine. 
As these shares, should they be issued, will probably 
be offered to existing shareholders on advantageous 
terms, shareholders in East Geduld Mines Ltd. can 
anticipate something in the nature of a bonus some 
time during the present year. 


CABLE STOCK 


Attention is again drawn to the fact that the stock 
of the Cable Companies which are to participate in 
the merger with the Marconi Companies is standing 
at a level which will appear under-valued when in 
due course it is exchanged for the stock in the merged 
company. As an example, the stock to be received 
for every £100 of Eastern Telegraph stock should 
have a marketable value of over £300. This stock 
should be well worth locking away for twelve months. 


RUBBER TRUST 

When reference was made to the prospects of the 
rubber share market for 1929 some few weeks ago, 
special attention was drawn to the advisability of 
investors acquiring a rubber interest choosing the 
shares of the Rubber Plantation Investment Trust. 
Since this advice was given, rubber shares have 
come in for marked attention in view of the improved 
price of the commodity and Rubber Trust have enjoyed 
a rise. It is suggested that this rise will most cer- 
tainly continue if the rubber market grows in popu- 
larity, and should the present movement be found to 
be merely a flash in the pan, holders of Rubber Trust 
shares have no cause for uneasiness, in view of the 
fact that in addition to their rubber interest, they 
have nearly 25 per cent. of their funds invested in 
Tea and 29 per cent. in British Government Securities. 


BRITISH QUARRYING COMPANY 

In this Review will be found an announcement 
dealing with an issue that is being made of 250,000 
7% per cent. cumulative participating preference 
shares of £1 each and £300,000 7 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at par in the British 
Quarrying Company Limited. This company has 
been formed to acquire as going concerns the free- 
hold and leasehold properties of seven old-established 
road-stone quarries. The chairman and managing 
director of the company is Brigadier-General Sir 
Henry Percy Maybury. 


COAL CARBONIZATION 

Particulars will also be found in this Revrew of an 
issue of £1,200,000 8 per cent. cumulative participat- 
ing preference shares of 10. each and a similar num- 
ber of deferred ordinary shares of 1s. each in the 
Parent Coal Carbonization Trust Limited. This com- 
pany has been formed to acquire the rights for the 
United Kingdom of the Aicher process of low tem- 
perature carbonization of coal. It also proposes to 
erect installations in Great Britain, to finance the 
erection of plants and rotary ovens at selected British 
Collieries and to form subsidiary companies to deal 
with special coal areas in Great Britain. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies: Selfridge and Co., Ltd., 


Bovril Ltd., Hackney Furnishing Co. Ltd. and Bull- 
man Machine Co. Ltd. 


Taurus 
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Company Meeting 
SELFRIDGE AND CO., LTD. 

The Annuat Generac Meetine of Selfridge and Co., Ltd, was 
held on February 28th, at Oxford Street, W., the Chair 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, presiding. 

The Chairman said :—Another year has been spent by the 
men of business of this country in climbing out of the pit of 
difficulties and distress into which the Great war plunged us all, 
In this effort we cannot discover the least discouragement or 
faint-heartedness, but all recognize now that the recovery to 
even fairly normal conditions is a process requiring a much 
longer time yo any one of us — with the optimism o¢ 
inexperience o eat wars and r after-cla thought 

ible. 

To a great distributing business like this a vital factor is the 
buying strength of the members of the public. If the ay 
individual finds his or her income reduced no matter in what 
way, he has less to spend and his strength or ability to buy is, 
of course, accordingly reduced. For example :—There are liv; 
in the small radius of 25 miles of this room between 9,000,000 
and 10,000,000 people. If each of these finds his income dimin. 
ished by so little, even as ld, a day, it means to the supplying 
division of London’s commercial public a decrease in the expen. 
diture of £38,000 to £40,000 each day. 

But there has been some determined climbing done 
British commerce during the past 12 months, and as far as our 
figures are concerned they are comparatively the best we have 
ever shown. We are doing our full share of this climbing, and 
in this competition for increased annual returns we are inclined 
to feel that perhaps more than could ordinarily be considered as 
our proportion is coming our way. The balance sheet has been 
before you for some days. It tells its own story and practically 
everything there is to tell. 

The least agreeable item is the charge of £46,105 5s. 4, 
which we paid under guarantee to William Whitely Limited in 
respect of the year ended January 31st, 1928. This is one of the 
temporary penalties of acquiring an old business which has 
demanded an enormous amount of effort in being reconstructed 
and brought reasonably up to date. This investment will event. 
ually and before long prove a splendid asset to this house, but 
we have to go through a certain amount of loss before reaching 
a period of profit. This payment has of course, reduced the sum 
usually used by us for writing down properties, etc., but, even so, 
a considerable amount has been so applied. We like the writing 
down of assets and always favour it rather than the payment up 
to the hilt in dividends. One keeps the money fn the business 
and permits expansion and the other does not. The former is 
conservative and in this, if in little else, we are extremely con- 


.servative, 


Our large investment in the Selfridge Provincial Stores is also 
an asset of great future value, Conservatism insists, however, 
that it is wiser to retain the profits of these excellent businesses 
in their own treasuries rather than to declare them as divi- 
dends. We prefer greater and continually greater financial 
strength to increased dividends, all of which will make such of 
the shares of this business as are in the hands of the public, a 
permanent investment rather than a speculative one. 

I may say of the year 1928 that the first six months were 
extremely difficult. We seemed to try as hard as ever, but the 
returns fin several divisions failed to increase and, of course, 
everything else being equal, returns are vital. In the last six 
months, however, we recovered handsomely and, as you 
have seen in our public announcements, we continually, ants 
by month, broke previous highest records. 

To those controlling or managing a great business like this 
there are many delightful experiences, many of them being 
““ behind the scenes ’? and associated directly with the staff of 
the house. The entire mental atmosphere is beautiful, and the 
spirit of camaraderie, of goodwill, and of team work is magni- 
ficent. I am always impressed with the extreme absence here 
of that most disquieting of all faults, namely, jealousy—a fault 
which nearly always intrudes itself where numbers of people 
are daily working together. It takes great provocatiom to bring 
to the face of any of our happy staff a frown, or a harsh or 
loud word to the lips. 


A Security whichdoes not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Company Meetings 


HACKNEY FURNISHING COMPANY 
(1928) 
INCREASE IN TURNOVER 
DEVELOPMENT OF HIRE-PURCHASE TRADE 


The Statutory Meetinc of the Hackney Furnishing Company 
(1928) Ltd. was held on 27 February at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. J. A. Moodie (the chairman) said that the accounts 
showed a sum of £323,445 received on account of the issue 
of 250,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference shares 
of £1 each and 250,000 Ordinary shares of 10s. each. The 
balance at the bank of £54,881, together with the amount 
due on the issue, making a further £51,555, was adequate for 
the present needs of the company. 


TEN BUSINESSES TAKEN OVER 


The company had been formed to acquire as going concerns 
a number of established furnishing businesses each enjoying 
good local business, with ample scope for extension. The taking 
over of ten businesses entailed a great deal of work, but they 
had only one more business to take over, and they therefore 
hoped to have all businesses working under their control 
by the first week in March. The various economies outlined in 
the prospectus would thus be duly realized by the centralized 
control and unity of management. 

One of the businessess taken over was not trading under the 
name of the Hackney Furnishing Company (1928) Ltd., and 
was doing a large turnover solely for cash, and that fact would 
be of great assistance in financing the expansion in hire-pur- 
chase trade of other branches of their business. With the 
exception of that business hire-purchase trading was being 
extended at all their establishments with successful results, and 
there was definite evidence that the company was securing a 
substantial share of the increase in the hire-purchase trading of 
the country. The turnover at the Hackney branch alone since 
the formation of the company showed a 45 per cent. increase 
as compared with the same period of the previous year. (Hear, 
hear.) The board were now examining the possibilities in various 
towns where the company was not already established. They were 
satisfied that there was practically unlimited scope for develop- 
ment. They had just completed the purchase of a business in 
Leeds. As to the future, he might indulge in optimistic surmises, 
but preferred to strike a note of restrained optimism. (Cheers.) 


The proceedings terminated after a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


BOVRIL COMPANY MEETING 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF BOVRIL EXPORTS 


Presiding at the Tuirty-Seconp ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Bovril, Limited, held on Tuesday, February 26, at River Plate 
House, London, the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said 
that Mr. Hoover’s remarks in the Argentine with regard to the 
“two countries studying satisfactory solutions ’’ made him feel 
that there was one feature of this question that might be studied 
to advantage by the meat-importing countries which also had 
pastoral industries of their own, and it was this: The countries 
that produced more cattle than they could consume were in the 
Southern Hemisphere, South America, South Africa, Australia, 
Those that consumed more beef than they could produce domesti- 
cally were countries of the Northern Hemisphere, Europe and 
America. The seasons were of course reversed in the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres. It was more economical in this 
country to fatten cattle on grass in the summer than to feed 
them on cake, etc., in the winter. 


HELPING THE HOME PRODUCER 

Would it not be wise to arrange matters so that in the 
Northern Hemisphere the plentitude of beef sent in from the 
home pastures during autumn should be temporarily relieved 
from foreign competition? On the other hand, when winter had 
ended, right through spring into summer, when they wanted to 
keep their stock on their home pastures ripening, the butchers 
might have their fill of imported meat, and that time would 
coincide with the period of the year when the Argentine fat 


cattle were available, and should be got away before their 
winter comes. 


GROWING BOVRIL EXPORTS 

During the war, the export of Bovril was restricted; for a 
period it was prohibited. However, with a special effort in 1919, 
they got their export sales up to pre-war figures. Each year 
since 1919 had shown an increased export of Bovril over its 
predecessor; 1928 again showed this continued advance in their 
exports. 

£20,000 had again been allocated to Staff Pension Fund 
purposes, a somewhat smaller amount going to the Older Con- 
tributors’ Fund, and a somewhat larger amount to the General 
Fund, than was the case last year. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the accounts and the 
payment of the dividends, and this was seconded by the Vice- 
Chairman, The Duke of Atholl. 
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BULLMAN MACHINE COMPANY 


The Statutory Meetinc of the Bullman Machine Company 
Ltd., was held on Thursday last at The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate, London, E.C 
Mr. W. J. Bull (Managing Director) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. Noel Gilbert) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 
The Theleune said:—‘‘ As you are aware the Company was 
formed for two specific objects: 
1.—Io purchase the European Patents of the Hillman 
Universal Bottle Machine, 

2.—To purchase as a going concern certain Freehold Glas 
Works for the manufacture of Domestic Illuminating 
Glassware to rebuild and equip the plant, which being 
very favourably situated would serve both as a Demon. 
stration Plant and as a manufacturing unit for the glass 
ware marketed by that concern. 

The Hillman Universal Bottle Machine has been evolved after 
several years of intensive work and tests by the inventor, Mr, 
H. Hillman, one of the foremost glass-machine engineers in the 
world, An essential and distinctive feature of the machine js 
that it dispenses entirely with the inner revolving pot which 
has hitherto been found indispensable in the manufacture of 
bottles by the suction process. The use of the revolving pot 
involves considerable expense which the Hillman Machine avoids, 
thus effecting a material reduction in cost of manufacture, 
Exhaustive trials demonstrate that the machine is universal jn 
its operation. It is claimed to be the only machine dispensj 
with an inner pot capable of manufacturing bottles of capacities 
ranging from 3} oz, to one gallon, either wide or narrow 
mouthed, from 1-in. to 16-in. in height and from }-in. to 8in, 
in diameter. A point of great importance is that the machine 
is able to produce simultaneously bottles of different types, 
weights and capacities. It is of the ten arm suction type, and in 
actual practice Mas manufactured ten different types of bottle, 
one on each arm. An entirely new principle is brought into 
play, namely, variation of the setting speed, which opens up a 
new field of manufacture. The rate of output is at least 10 per 
cent. greater than that of any other machine of the suction type, 
Production is limited only by the setting speed. With single 
moulds it is capable of turning out 80 bottles per minute, and 
twice that number can be produced with dual moulds. The 
Hillman invention brings into the industry, for the first ti 
therefore, a truly economically working universal bottle blowing 
machine. 

Regarding the building of the machines, rapid progress has 
been made in this direction, and 1 am glad to inform you that 
the whole of the re-designed drawings, jigs and tools are now 
completed, and that the manufacturers have promised delivery of 
the first machines in June or July. 

Now a word as to the Domestic trading side of our Company. 
The rebuilding and equipment of the plant has made steady 
progress, and although we estimated that the works so far as 
the Domestic section was concerned would be ready to re 
commence at the end of March, owing to the abnormal weather 
conditions which have never previously been experienced in 
Central Europe, the outside building has been delayed, with the 
result that the works will not open until 14 or 21 days later 
than originally estimated. We have nevertheless reason to 
believe that on the Domestic Trade side alone the increase in 
production will be approximately 100 per cent. Already we 
have enough work to keep us going at full speed for the next 
12 months. (Agreed). 

The bottle manufacturing section will come into operation in 
approximately August or September. When the necessary altera- 
tion, equipment and improvements have been fully carried out, 
our works will be one of the finest equipped producing Units in 
the glass trade, and will fully serve the absolutely necessary 
purpose of a demonstration plant for proving to the trade the 
remarkable features of the Hillman Machine. 

There is no doubt that intense interest has been created in the 
bottle manufacturing world by the introduction of the Hillman 
Machine, and the numerous enquiries which the company are 
constantly receiving indicate that the company must have a very 
satisfactory and successful future. 

Various countries have been enquiring, and negotiations are 
being entered into with many of these countries, on the question 
as to the terms on which various groups can acquire the sole 
working rights of the Hillman Machine for the 
countries. 

The progress which has been made definitely establishes the 
Hillman machine as the foremost suction automatic machine 
in the world. The contracts between your company and the 
sales agents have already been completed and confirmed. 

The Hillman Syndicate besides holding a large block of shares 
in this company have the foreign rights for the World with 
the exception of Europe, and I am in a position to state that 
very advantageous offers have been made to them by various 
countries for the rights in those countries. As regards Australia 
and New Zealand, I can state as a fact that a very large 
manufacturing concern in Australia was in England after exam- 
ining the original machine which was built for testing out the 
basic patent, boucht the rights for these countries for a con- 
siderable sum within seven days after seeing the machine, and 
that transaction has been completed. 

I want to impress upon the shareholders that the directors are 
satisfied that the future prospects of the company are excellent. 
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PRELI PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


THE 


PARENT COAL CARBONISATION TRUST LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - - - §750,000 


Divided into 


1,200,000 8% Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of 10/- each - - £600,000 
3,000,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 1/- each Ad 
£750,000 


The Prospectus will be advertised during the week-end and the List will 
OPEN on TUESDAY NEXT, March 5th, 


FOR AN 


ISSUE pg PAR 


1,200,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Fussiatenting Preference Shares of 10/- each 
AND 


1,200,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 1/- each 


DIRECTORS: 

The Rt. Hon. LORD ASKWITH, K.C.B., K.C., D.C.L., 5 Cadogan Gardens, S.W.1, Chairman Lanston Monotype 
Corporation Limited, and Vice-Chairman "Tin Selection Trust Limited (Chairman). 

COUNT JOHN BENTINCK, Amerongen Castle, Amerongen, Holland, Director of Gero Works, Zeist, Holland. 

FREDERICK ALEXANDER MACQUISTEN, K.C., M.P., Kelsey House, Beckenham, Kent, Chairman of the 
Globe and Pheenix Gold Mining Co., Limited, Director of Millom and Askam Haematite Iron Company 
Limited. 

EDGAR COHEN, 10 Cambridge Gate, London, N.W.1, Director of Harrods Limited and Harrods (Buenos Aires) 
Limited. 

ROBERT FREDERICK McNAIR SCOTT, “ Borrans,’’ Chobham, Surrey, Chairman Anglo-Java Rubber and 
Produce Company Limited, and Director of Telogoredjo United Plantations Limited. 

DR. EDMUND ROSER, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany, Director-General Maschinenbau Aktiengesellschaft Balcke 
Bochum, formerly Director-General of Thyssen and Company, Aktiengesellschaft, Mulheim-Ruhr. 

R. H. van DORSSER, 82/4 Leidsche Straat, Amsterdam, Managing Director of the Netherlands Harbour Works 
Company, Amsterdam. 

Consul DAN HUUN, K.C.M.N., M.N.I.F., Mechanical Engineer, Bergen, Sole Owner of the Huun Works, 
Bergen, and Vice-President of the Permanent Court of Technical Arbitration in Bergen. 


CHIEF ENGINEER: 


ALFRED AICHER, V.D.I., V.D.E., Moorgate House, London, E.C. (formerly Chief Engineer (Constructional 
Office) Thyssen and Company, Aktiengesellschaft, Mulheim-Ruhr). 


The Prospectus will show that :— 


(1) The Company is acquiring a highly successful process of low temperature carbonization of coal, which was 
evolved in Germany by Mr. Alfred Aicher, formerly Chief Engineer of the Constructional Department of the 
great Thyssen Works at Mulheim in the Ruhr. The development of the process was facilitated greatly 
through large expenditure by the German Government, who utilized metallurgical plants existing in that 
country for the urgent production of Oil from Coal. 

(2) Dr. Ing. E. Roser, formerly Director-General of Messrs. Thyssens, has given an exhaustive statement of the 
results obtained from that Company’s five units each of 120 tons daily capacity, and an extract from his 
statement is published in the Prospectus. An important feature of the statement is the fact that, despite a 
cost of 27s. per ton for Cannel Coal imported from Great Britain, a profit of 11s. 9d. per ton was obtained. 
The Company has arranged for the supply of 5,000,000 tons of Cannel Coal at the favourable price of 13s. 6d. 
per ton. Dr. Roser has now become a Director of this Company. 

(3) The Company is erecting its own installation to treat Cannel Coal (which will ultimately be of 1,000 tons 
daily capacity) on a site adjacent to Campbelltown Colliery, Argyllshire. It will also finance the erection of 
plants and rotary ovens at ‘selected collieries throughout the United Kingdom. 

(4) Working tests on Cannel Coal were carried out by Mr. Aicher at the Argyll Colliery over a period of several 
months with great success, and based on ascertained facts and on definite information as to results obtained 
in Germany, Mr. Aicher estimates that on the initial plant of 1,000 tons capacity the profit will be approxi- 
mately £182,500 per year of 300 working days. In addition, the installations which will be erected at various 
collieries on a profit-sharing basis will be a further important source of revenue. The first installation will be 
working within six months. 

(5) The Company will have a ready market for its by-products and Oil, and will indirectly benefit by the 
preference of 4d. per gallon on home-produced petrol, which was provided in the last budget as a means of 
encouraging this mew home industry. 

(6) Subsidiary Companies will be formed to deal with special coal areas in Great Britain, and profits from this 
source are not included in the above profit estimate. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from:— 


BANKERS: 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and Branches 
BROKERS: 
CHAS. STANLEY & SONS, 29 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. | DAVID Q. HENRIQUES & CO., 13 Pall Mall, 
CHARLESWORTH BENNETT & CO., 7 Angel Court, Manchester. 
London, E.C.2. H. STEWART & CO., 20 Waterloo St., Birmingham. 
JAMES & SHORT, 3 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, | H. C. WOODCOCK & CO., 30 Nicholas St., Bristol. 
E.C.2 
AUDITORS: 


LAYTON-BENNETT, CHIENE & TAIT, 3 London Wail Buildings, London, E.C.2, Chartered Accountants 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
T. E. DAVIES, Moorgate House, London, E.C.2. 


And from 
FORDHAMS’ TRUST LIMITED, Moorgate House, E.C.2. 
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Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 21s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 8 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 63 vols. 

10 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. a&? 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 65s. patished at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Who’s Who. 1928. 

Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 

Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 

Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS » and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


The cei: Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Scholarships 


CHOLARSHIP.—CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORA- 

TION. Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open 

scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competition to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on July lst, 1929. Last day of entry 
28rd March. Examination early in May. Apply to the Head 
Mistress. 


2 March 31929 
Shipping 


CHINA, 


INDIA, PERS! AN GULF RMA, CEYLON 


P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


& BRITISH INDIA 


STRAITS’ 
MAURITIU EAST AND SOUTH 
aleo Tickets of 


Address for all Passe: & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
— for Freignt or Ge General £0, 


P. & O. 
MAIL AND 
(Under Government) 
Offices, 122 Leadenha' 
GRAY, DAWES & Con Street, E.c3 


Appeal 


or ‘* rummage ’ 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this poor 
parish of 8,000 People by sending cast-off clothing, 7 Ay 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


of any kind to the Mission Sister 


Personal 


ORED. Honours Cam. but otherwise intelligent: business 

Near East, actor, author, schoolmaster, private Secretary, 

from everyone highest credentials: shoot, fish, sail, 
drive, swim, tennis, poker: classical scholar and head of public 
school, O.T.C. and VIII: Rugger forward: knowledge law, 
restaurant business, Hindustani, advertisement copy and lay out, 
printing, French, editing: travelled, healthy, large and young 
BUT infernally BORED. Can anyone suggest hard work with 
live interest and monetary prospects. Flippancies and tracts 
discouraged. Anything, anywhere. Write Box 904, c/o The 
SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “ The 

Royal Religion ” for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and 

spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secretary, Hatov 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Miscellaneous 


fully blended. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 


postage 8d. extra; 38s. Od. for 600, postage 9d.; 76s. Od. per 
1,000, free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST ee i 

Decorations, Alterations and ‘all Repairs. t 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘ODO paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
IVE Entrance Scholarships will be open for Competition 
fof September 1929: value £90 to £50. Latest date 
‘or returning Entry Forms March 15. Full particulars may 
be obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


Art Galleries 


HENRY LAMB EXHIBITION 
and drawings by old and modern masters. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Square. 10—6 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Theatre 


COURT. (Sloane 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


5137, 5 lines) EVENINGS at 8.30 
THE RUMOUR 
by C. K. MUNRO 


Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 2.3.1929 

Hen & Unwin Faber & Gwyer Nash & Grayson 
Fisher Unwin Noel, Douglas 

Foulis Odhams Press 
Idendal Peter Davies 
Putnam's 
Harrap Richards Press 
Ble Heinemann Routledge 
Brentano's 
Stoughten 

Hodge. Selwyn & Blount 
policy Hurst & Blackest Sheed & Ward 
Chapman & Hell Hutchinson S.P.C.K, 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold Stanley Paul 

ros' Labour Stu 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollance | 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, te | 
Bikin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Lau | 

arrot Murray Wichart 
Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


~ Published oy the Proprietors, Tue SaturDay Review, Fy 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone 
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